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IN MEMORIAM 


ETWEEN the close of its 1939-1940 season in May and the open- 

ing of the current season in October, the Historical Society of 

Western Pennsylvania lost five of its officers and trustees by 
death. At the meeting of October 29, 1940, resolutions honoring the 
memory of the late president, former Governor John S. Fisher, and of 
Captain James A. Hendersen, a trustee, were presented and adopted, 
and committees were appointed to prepare similar resolutions in memory 
of the late Robert M. Ewing, a trustee and former president of the so- 
ciety, and of George E. Alter and Marcus Rauh, trustees. The substance 
of these resolutions is here presented together with the names of their 


authors, the spokesmen of the several committees. 


JOHN S. FISHER 

On June 25, 1940, the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
suffered the untimely loss of its distinguished president, the Honorable 
John S. Fisher. Lawyer, statesman, business man, and one-time governor 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Fisher was born on May 25, 1867, in South 
Mahoning Township, Indiana County, Pennsylvania. After graduating 
from the Indiana State Normal in 1886, he taught a few terms in the 
public schools of Indiana County. He then turned to the study of law 
and, admitted to the bar in 1893, took up the formal practice of his 
profession. He soon became known as one of the brilliant young attor- 
neys of western Pennsylvania. 
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Early in his career he became interested in politics and statecraft. 
Elected to the Pennsylvania legislature in 1901, he rose rapidly in the 
esteem of his fellow members. He became chairman of the state capitol 
investigating commission; state commissioner of banking; a member of 
the commission on constitutional amendments; a delegate to the Repub- 
lican national convention in Chicago in 1916; and delegate-at-large to 
the national convention in Kansas City in 1928, and to the Cleveland 
convention in 1936. 

In 1926 he was elected governor of Pennsylvania and served from 
January, 1927, until January, 1931. Among the many notable features 
of his four years of administration, he one that endears him forever to 
the friends of this society was the enthusiastic support he gave to the bill 
appropriating forty thousand dollars for the completion of this beautiful 
building — the home of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
Shortly after retiring as governor, he was offered the chairmanship of 
the board of the National Union Fire Insurance Company of this city, 
and moved to Pittsburgh. He at once became active in the civic, cultural, 
and philanthropic movements of this city. He served as president of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, as a director of the Community 
Fund, and in responsible positions in other organizations. ‘The members 
of this society soon “drafted” him into service and elected him president 
in 1935, a position that he filled with honor and distinction until broken 
health caused him to give up his active duties a few months before his 
death. During his five years as president of this organizaticn, he gave 
willingly of his time, his means, and his energy. It is a generally known 
fact that during these last years of his life he received more joy and more 
genuine delight in serving the cause of history — studying, teaching, 
and spreading abroad the knowledge of the history of western Pennsyl- 
vania — than he received from any other of the many services that he 
rendered. The meetings over which he presided were always made rich- 
er because of his many sparkling comments — comments that were 
drawn from a rich storehouse of information that few possess as did 
Governor Fisher. His presence on our annual historical tours was a 
source of inspiration to all visitors and local people alike. When he rep- 


resented this society, as he so often did, at anniversary events, historical 
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markings, and patriotic celebrations, his very presence assured their 
success. 

In the death of John S. Fisher, the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania has lost a valuable friend, a wise councillor, and a gener- 
ous patron. Fitting, indeed, was it that the last years of his life should be 
devoted so largely to the presidency of this organization. 


Joun Wo. OLIVER 


ROBERT M. EWING 
Robert Merton Ewing, a former secretary and president of this 
Society, died on October 27, 1940. He was born on January 31, 1868, 
on a farm in Bell Township near Saltsburg, Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania. He was a son of James H. Ewing and Eleanor J. (Rhea) 
Ewing. His ancestors were early western Pennsylvania settlers of Revo- 


lutionary War stock. His great-great-grandfather, William Findley, was 


a member of Congress for twenty years and the author of a book on 
the Whiskey Insurrection of 1794 entitled, History of the Insurrection 
in the Four Western Counties of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1796). 

Major Ewing attended the grade and high schools in Saltsburg, Salts- 
burg Academy, and Washington and Jefferson College. He taught 
school for a number of years, for a short period in the Kiskiminetas 
at Saltsburg. He studied 


law in Indiana County, Pennsylvania, and among his fellow students 


Springs School, familiarly known as “Kiski,” 


were John S. Fisher, afterwards governor of Pennsylvania, and Harry 
White, later a state senator, congressman, and common pleas court judge 
of Indiana County. 

Major Ewing was admitted to the bar of the court of common pleas 
of Indiana County in 1892 and to the bar of Allegheny County on 
June 17, 1893. He practiced law in Allegheny County continuously 
until the time of his death, except for the periods when he was engaged 
in governmental service. 

Major Ewing served as assistant city solicitor of Pittsburgh during the 
administration of Mayor William A. Magee. On June 23, 1925, Gov- 
ernor Gifford Pinchot appointed him judge of the county court of Alle- 
gheny County, in which office he served until the first Monday of Janu- 
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ary, 1926. His services as judge were eminently satisfactory to the bar 
and the public. He failed of election because the dominant political lead- 
ers saw fit to give this judgeship to another. In the administration of 
Governor Fisher he served as a deputy attorney general of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

Major Ewing served many years in the Pennsylvania National Guard, 
in which he attained the rank of “Major,” by which title he was gener- 
ally known. He was a veteran of the World War, in which he served 
as an officer in the finance and quartermaster departments. He was a 
member of the Sons of the American Revolution; past commander of 
American Legion Post No. 5; past president and trustee of the Histor- 
ical Society of Western Pennsylvania; a member of Voiture Locale No. 
5, La Societe des 40 Hommes et 8 Chevaux, a military order of the 
World War; a member of Orient Lodge No. 580, F. and A. M.; and 
a member of the Allegheny County and Pennsylvania bar associations. 
He was a member and ruling elder of the Waverly Presbyterian Church 
of Pittsburgh, and a member of the board of trustees of the Presbytery 
of Pittsburgh. He took a public-spirited part in many civic and political 
movements. 

Major Ewing was married to Anna §. Davis and after her death to 
Eleanor Chalfant McCrea, who survives him, as do also two daughters, 
Mrs. J. A. Jacob of Wellsburg, West Virginia, and Mrs. Robert E. 
King of Houston, Texas; two sons, Robert Ewing of Huntington, New 
York, and William Ewing of Pittsburgh; four grandchildren, James 
Arch Jacob, Jacqueline Anna Jacob, Douglas Rhea Ewing, and Liberty 
King; two brothers, Dr. Joseph L. Ewing of Rahway, New Jersey, and 
William C. Ewing of Saltsburg, Pennsylvania; and a sister, Martha 
Elizabeth Ewing of New Kensington, Pennsylvania. 

Robert M. Ewing, Esquire, was a highly esteemed lawyer, respected 
by the bench and bar of Allegheny County. As a practicing lawyer and 
judge, he promoted peace and good order in society by counselling and 
administering equal justice under law to all parties concerned in any 
case entrusted to him. He had that passion for justice which is righteous- 
ness, which alone enables a lawyer to represent his clients fait) fully, yet 


do no injustice to others. 
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He had that fine ethical professional sensibility which enabled him 
faithfully to fulfill the oath of office administered to every attorney on 
admission to the bar, in which he is sworn that he will support the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth; that he will behave himself in the office of attorney according to 
the best of his learning and ability, and with all good fidelity, as well to 
the court as to his clients; and that he will use no falsehood nor delay 
any person’s cause for lucre or malice. 

Major Ewing was a patriotic American citizen — patriotic as a sol- 
dier and patriotic as a civilian. He was a devoted husband and father, a 
conscientious churchman, a kind-hearted and generous friend, and a 
Christian gentleman. 

We sorrow at his death but rejoice in his splendid life. 


James H. Gray 


JAMES A. HENDERSON 

Death has claimed Captain James A. Henderson, one of the most es- 
teemed members of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, who 
passed away at the Allegheny General Hospital on July 3, 1940, at the 
age of eighty-nine years. 

Captain Henderson had been a member of the society for some thirty 
years; in 1911 he was in command of the replica of the pioneer steam- 
boat, “New Orleans,” which under city and historical society auspices 
voyaged from Pittsburgh to New Orleans in celebration of the centen- 
nial of the beginning of steam navigation on the western waters; he 
served as a director of this society from 1926 to 1931, and as one of its 
most active trustees from 1931 almost to the date of his death. It is fit- 
ting that the society, to whose interests he gave such faithful and intelli- 
gent service, should in this modest way appropriately mark his passing. 

His was a life that was successful in the best sense of the word. No 
man labored more constantly and faithfully for the welfare and uplift of 
his fellow citizens than he, and when he answered the final call to cease 
from his labors no one had better fulfilled life’s duties than he. 

Although he was devoted to the numerous duties imposed by his pub- 
lic and civic activities, he never allowed temporal affairs to divert his 
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attention from the demands of a higher call—those of religion. He was 
an earnest, zealous, and constant adherent of the Presbyterian faith, but 
his interest was not limited to that particular denomination, for it in- 
cluded religion in its wider sense. 

His friends are proud of the record of his life, and the memory of his 
personal associations with us all is particularly delightful. That he loved 
his fellowmen speaks well for him; that they in turn inspired, recipro- 
cated, and in many cases merited his love speaks well for them. We can 
truthfully say that he has given a goodly portion of his life to public 
service for which the noble satisfaction of work well done has been his 
only compensation. 

We recall what Seneca so well says: “The industrious husbandman 
plants trees of which he himself will never see a berry.” Such was the 
life of our departed friend. 

By his death his family, this society, and the people of Allegheny 
County have sustained a great loss, and we wish to note here the sorrow 
and regret that we feel at his having been called from among us. 

His was indeed a life well spent. Symbolic of him was a motto ever on 
his desk: “The faults of our brothers we write upon the sands; their 
virtues on the tables of love and memory.” 

He accepted life and found it good: he was a man. 

Grecc L, NEEw 


GEORGE E. ALTER 

In the death of George E. Alter on August 18, 1940, the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, as well as the community, suffered a 
distinct loss). Mr. Alter was born on May 8, 1868, in Springdale, Alle- 
gheny County, Pennsylvania, the son of Elias and Martha Ferson Alter. 
A trustee of this society since 1933, he came naturally by his interest in 
Pennsylvania history, since he was a descendant of Jacob Alter and 
Joseph Ritner, two prominent figures in Pennsylvania history. 

Jacob Alter came to America in 1753, took the oath of general alle- 
giance at Ephrata, Pennsylvania, in 1778, and served as a private in the 
Second Battalion of the Pennsylvania Line in the Revolution. After a 
stay in Cumberland County, he removed sometime between 1804 and 
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1808 to Washington County. He served seven consecutive terms from 
1799 to 1805 as a member of the House of Representatives of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Pennsylvania. One of Jacob Alter’s daughters, Susanna, 
married Joseph Ritner of Washington County, who, after six years’ 
service as a member and speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania, became governor in 1835. 

In his four years’ service as governor, Joseph Ritner made his mark 
in Pennsylvania history, first, as a determined advocate of the public 
school, and second, when in his annual message of 1836 he referred to 
slavery in such terms as to elicit Whittier’s commendation: 

Thank God for the token! One lip is still free, 
One spirit untrammeled, unbending one knee; 


Like the oak of the mountain, deep-rooted and firm, 
Erect, when the multitude bends to the storm. 


After a public-school education and a short term as a draftsman in 
the office of David Boyd, a Pittsburgh architect, Mr. Alter studied short- 
hand and typewriting at night school. Becoming a stenographer, he took 
up the study of law in the office of the late William Yost, Esq., and was 
admitted to practice on December 16, 1893. In 1902 he took in mar- 
riage Miss Diana Swanton, formerly of Springdale, where they made 
their home. 

Almost at once Mr. Alter entered on public life, first as auditor of 
Springdale Township; then as a member of the Pennsylvania General 
Assembly during the sessions of 1909-11-13, and during the latter ses- 
sion as speaker of the House of Representatives. In December, 1920, he 
was appointed attorney general of Pennsylvania and in 1922 became 
an unsuccessful candidate for the office of governor. 

In spite of a large and growing practice, Mr. Alter was prominent 
and active in the work of law revision, first in 1911, with respect to 
Pennsylvania tax and corporation law, and in 1915, in the codification 
of the law of decedents’ estates, the decedents’ code of Pennsylvania 
becoming a model for decedents’ laws in many states, notably New 
York. In 1919 he was a member of the commission on amendments 
and revision of the state constitution, and after 1923, an active member 
of the American Law Institute and the National Commission on Uni- 
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form State Laws. He was a member of many of the important commit- 
tees of the Pennsylvania Bar Association and president for the years 
1924 and 1925. 

For more than sixty years Mr. Alter had been a member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Springdale, and for many years he served as 
chairman of the board of directors of the Parting of the Ways Home. 

He was survived by Mrs. Alter, four children, and a sister. 

Although quiet in manner, his geniality made him a favorite with 
all. He was a member of many clubs and one of the founders of the 
Pennsylvania Society which meets annually in New York City. 


Henry OLIiver Evans 


MARCUS RAUH 

Newly elected a trustee of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania and a member of this organization since 1913, Marcus Rauh, a 
distinguished leader in the business, civic, and philanthropic life of Pitts- 
burgh, died on October 17, 1940, at the age of eighty-one. 

Marcus Rauh possessed in rare measure all fine qualities of character. 
A man of broad human sympathies, he loved his fellow men. His fine 
personality soon impressed itself upon all with whom he came in contact. 
To know him as it was given to us to know him was to love him, a man 
clean in thought and in deed, pure gold without alloy. 

With no least thought of reward, praise, or fame, he labored long, 
earnestly, and to good effect for the common weal. His utterly unselfish 
and lifelong devotion to the public welfare needs no comment here. 
That, truly, is a high test of a man. He met it fairly. 

Native to him were qualities of leadership that all with whom he asso- 
ciated were quick to recognize, acknowledge, and appreciate. His leader- 
ship was attained and held through a rectitude of purpose and earnest- 
ness of soul that made him zealous and able in any cause he ‘championed. 
He was a good listener, and patient with views opposed to his own; with 
confidence in his own position, he was yet ever open to argument and 
conviction. His ripe judgment and wise counsel have been a great asset 
to us all. 


We know that, apart from kith and kin, no group of associates stood 
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higher in his affection than the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

That he loved his fellow men speaks well for him: that they in turn 
inspired, reciprocated, and in many cases merited his love speaks well for 
them. He practiced the sacred rites of Friendship in a delightful manner. 

As we remember the past years, we thank God that we were priv- 
ileged to enjoy fellowship with this dear one who has gone. Tenderly 
we recall the gentle thoughtfulness of others that made him so forgetful 
of self. The memory of his life will be a help and a blessing to us all. 
We miss him today and we are going to continue to miss him more and 
more as the years go by. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the World, 

This was a man, 


Grecc L. NEEL 

















JOHN ORMSBY, PITTSBURGH’S 
ORIGINAL CITIZEN 


WALTER T. KAMPRAD' 


‘ I ‘HE following epitaph, inscribed on one of the few remaining tomb- 

stones in Trinity churchyard, Pittsburgh, serves well as an intro- 
duction to the founder of the large and distinguished Ormsby family of 
western Pennsylvania: 

On the 19th day of December, A.D. 1805, the remains of the venerable 
John Ormsby, aged 85 years, were interred, agreeably to his desire, with the 
ashes of his beloved wife. Mr. Ormsby migrated to Fort Duquesne about the 
time the British took possession of it, at which time he was commissary of pro- 
visions and paymaster of disbursements for the erection of Fort Pitt. Subse- 
quently he entered largely into the Indian trade, and in the year 1763 was 
plundered of all his property, his people murdered, and himself shut up in Fort 
Pitt during the siege. Mr. Ormsby was a large stockholder in the Indian grant 
(“Indiana”), which would have remunerated him for all his losses by the In- 
dians, had not the revolution taken place. Notwithstanding, he was a staunch 
Whig and gloried in our independence. 

In most cases, the name Ormsby is derived from Ormsby Parish, 
County Lincoln, and sometimes from Ormsby St. Michael, or Ormesby 
St. Margaret, in County Norfolk, England. There also is found an 
Ormsby Parish in the North Riding of County York. The meaning of 
all these is the dwelling of Orme, a common name among the Danes who 
settled in the east of England. The name of Robert de Ormesby is found 
in the Hundred Rolls of County Lincoln, and that of William de Ormes- 
by in those of County Norfolk. 

Robert Ormsby was the fifth in descent from Thomas Ormesby who 
came to Ireland early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth and married 


1 The author, who at the time of writing was a student of history at the University of 
Pittsburgh under the tutelage of Dr. Alfred P. James, has here followed the general story 
of Ormsby’s life as given by Oliver Ormsby Page in A Short Account of the Family of 
Ormsby (Albany, N. Y., 1892), but has filled in the picture, and to some extent altered it 


in detail, by extensive study of all known sources of information on the subject—Ed. 
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a daughter of Henry Malby, whose father was Sir Nicholas Malby, chief 
commander of the English forces at Connaught. Robert married Mary 
Blakeney, a descendant of an ancient family, one of whose members was 


b> ie 


said to have “lost his leg in the wars of Flanders.” That prevaricator, tra- 
dition, relates that having had his leg “lopped off, he picked it up and 
used it as a war club, thus doing violent service.” Whatever may be the 
truth in this matter, it seems likely that the Ormsby family must have 
rendered valuable military service, because the family coat of arms shows 
a mailed hand holding a leg in threatening fashion. It also contains in 
Latin: “More courage than prudence.” 

The son of Robert Ormsby and Mary Blakeney was Oliver. This 
Oliver Ormsby was the father of John Ormsby, with whom we are con- 
cerned. John’s mother was Deborah Barry, a member of still another 
family of warriors.* 

Our John Ormsby wa: born in Ireland in the year 1720. There is 
little information dealing with the early years of his life, but we do know 
that he spent some time at Trinity College in Dublin and later joined the 
army to follow in the footsteps of his illustrious forbears. With these sparse 
items in mind, we must skip through thirty-two years of Ormsby’s life, 
which brings us to the year 1752. It was at this time that he decided to go 
to the New World where his country was soon to be engaged in a con- 
flict against the French for the possession of the Ohio valley. 

The letter that gives us the date of his removal to the colonies also casts 
light on another interesting fact. While in England, Ormsby had been 
very intimate with several of the relatives of Sir William Johnson, His 
Majesty’s Indian Agent in North America. On several occasions, Orms- 
by attempted to strike up correspondence between Sir William and him- 
self, but we do not know whether Ormsby received any encouragement 
from Johnson Hall or not. 

In 1753, Ormsby was in Philadelphia. It was in that city that he 
opened a school. Among other things he offered instruction in dancing 
and swordsmanship. This venture proved to be well worth his while for 
later he was able to write, “the young people came to my Seminary in 
numbers so that I had uncommon success.” In 1754 he was engaged in 
2 John W. Jordan, Colonial and Revolutionary Families of Pennsylvania, 4:442 (1932). 
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the same kind of business at Lancaster and York, Pennsylvania, and at 
Alexandria, Virginia. 

In 1755, while Ormsby was operating his school at Alexandria, Gen- 
eral Braddock appeared in Virginia, in preparation for his ill-fated expedi- 
tion against the French who were at that time in possession of the Ohio 
valley. Deciding to abandon his teaching duties in the East, John Ormsby 
offered his services to General Braddock and was given the commission 
of captain in view of the fact that he had had previous military training in 
the British army. While the army was engaged in its preparation for the 
long expedition into the French and Indian country, a sudden misfortune 
fell upon the thirty-five-year-old Ormsby. A sudden attack of nervous 
fever and ague overcame him and he was forced to remain in the East. 
So weak was the sick man that he was unable to continue his school. For 
three years he was engaged in nursing himself back to good health. It is 
quite probable that during this period he began to incur a rather large 
debt that later hung over him. Although this illness was first looked upon 
as a misfortune, it soon became apparent that it really had been good for- 
tune. For soon reports began to filter through the foliage that gave the 
easterners a picture of the horrible fate that had befallen the over-con- 
fident Braddock and his fine army as they marched proudly and showily 
over the terra incognita of western Pennsylvania. We can picture a for- 
tunate Mr. Ormsby as he folded his hands and lifted his eyes heavenward 
in a prayer of thanksgiving for this act of intervention that Providence 
had engineered on his behalf. 

In 1758, in spite of the disaster that had befallen the Braddock expedi- 
tion, John Ormsby apparently decided to live by the motto that graced 
the coat of arms adopted by his fighting forbears. In this year General 
John Forbes was preparing to lead an expedition into the same country 
that now marked the final resting place of so many of Braddock’s brave 
crew. The reader may seek some motivation that stirred Ormsby to such 
persistence in attempting to get to the West. It could hardly have been 
love for adventure because Ormsby was now in his thirty-eighth year— 
too old to be prey for that temptress of youth. Events of his later life lead 


3 Page, Short Account of the Family of Ormsby, 13-15. The letter referred to above was 


burned in the fire that swept the New York State Library some years ago. 
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us to believe that the thing which most influenced Ormsby was a desire to 
acquire some land in the virgin transmontane country and to establish 
himself in those surroundings where every man started from scratch. 

Ormsby joined the Forbes forces and was made commissary of provi- 
sions. Mayhap his none-too-strong constitution necessitated his taking this 
rank rather than one that might have demanded a more rugged speci- 
men. It is certain that the commissary was ill-pleased with his duties be- 
cause he later said, “It was wretched employment; the provisions were so 
scarce that I could barely supply the General’s table.” The soldiers were 
extremely low in spirit. When the army reached Turtle Creek a council 
of war was held to determine what future action to take. The concensus 
was that the men should go no farther. Concerning this, Ormsby tells us 
that “the General swore a furious oath that he would sleep in the Fort 
or in Hell the next night.” 

About midnight of the same day a loud explosion sounded from the di- 
rection of Fort Duquesne. Forbes surmised that the French, aware of the 
superior forces of the British, had blown up their magazine. The soldiers 
hoped the general was correct as it “revived our drooping spirits a little.’’ 
The army moved in upon the smoldering ruins of the former “nest of 
robbers” and found itself in a most uncomfortable position; there was no 
food to supply to the hungry soldiers. Ormsby and his detail were em- 
ployed in bettering this situation, which already had irked the commissary. 

Now that the British had recaptured the forks of the Ohio, they deter- 
mined to establish themselves and protect what they had gained. General 
Forbes left Pittsburgh on December 3, 1758, and only 280 men under 
the command of Colonel Hugh Mercer were left to garrison the place. 
John Ormsby was one of the men who remained in the wilderness. He 
kept his former post of commissary of provisions and also took on the 
duties of paymaster for the erection of the new stronghold.’ 

Although the French had been forced to surrender Fort Duquesne, 
there still remained many hardships to overcome in the year that fol- 
lowed. A letter written by Ormsby and dated May 28, 1759, furnishes 


4 Neville B. Craig, The Olden Time, 2:1-2 (1848). 
$ Solon J. and Elizabeth H. Buck, The Planting of Civilization in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, 96 (Pittsburgh, 1939); Page, Short Account of the Family of Ormsby, 14. 
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us with a very clear description of the situation.° From this letter we learn 
that the fort at the confluence was “very scant of provisions.” The In- 
dians still presented a problem and the French might attempt once more 
to come down from the North and strike at Fort Pitt. Ormsby’s graphic 
picture leads us to believe that it would have been no difficult task for the 
French to turn the tables on the English. In the letter mentioned above 
we read: 

We have nothing but murdering and scalping going on in this Neighbor- 
hood dayly. A party of Virginians consisting of a Hundred Men under the 
Command of Capt. Bullet, escorting some waggons from Bedford which con- 
tained 14,000* of Pork were attacked by a party of French and Indians with- 
in four miles of this Fort, and after a few minutes Skirmish the Virginians 
abandoned their posts, took to their Heels and left about forty of their men be- 
hind who were either killed or taken. The Savages you may be sure lost no 
time to plunder, burn, and destroy everything they could. There were fifteen 
teams destroyed which were upon an average appraised at 70 pounds Virginia 
Currency. All the Horses except five that were shot were taken to Winango 
loaded with Bacon and pork. The Remainder of the pork that was not taken 
away or Burnt, I Received into the store which amounted to 5,197*, and 
312 of Bacon. 


Tis not advisable to send anything up without an Escort of two or three Hun- 
dred men or you may be assured that the Savages will swarm down from the 
lakes finding their Brethren make such havock among us. 

In spite of the difficulty of getting supplies and of the fear of loss of life 
around the fort, Ormsby had an optimistic outlook on the whole matter 
for he prophesied, “I don’t despair if we can maintain our Posts for a 
short time but we will have our day in Mowing down these Miscreants.” 

Toward the middle of 1759, the French and Indians in the North 
were preparing for an expedition against the English at Fort Pitt. Colonel 
Mercer was informed from Venango that about fifteen hundred French 
regulars and a strong body of Indians were making ready to descend the 
Allegheny in an effort to drive out the English. The people in and around 
Fort Pitt were panic-stricken and our friend Ormsby “made sincere ap- 
plication to the Almighty to pardon my sins and extricate us from this 
deplorable dilemma.” His prayers were answered, for the French were 


6 In the collections of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. It is not known to whom 


this letter was addressed. 
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driven from Niagara and the attack on Fort Pitt was countermanded, 
“to the great joy of poor Ormsby and his associates.” 

After the building of the fort had progressed to the point where the 
English could feel more secure in case of a counter-attack by the 
French, John Ormsby decided to strike out on his own in an attempt to 
make some profit in his new environment. It was in 1760 that he began 
his trade with the Indians. On October 19 of that year Adam Hoops 
wrote to Bouquet requesting that the colonel permit Ormsby to with- 
draw from service at Pittsburgh in an effort to mend his fortune by es- 
tablishing a trading activity with the inhabitants of Presque Isle, Detroit, 
and other points. Up to this time Ormsby had been in the service of Hoops 
and had asked permission to leave several times before, but Hoops had 
said he could not see his way clear, and Ormsby had remained with this 
employer. But now in view “‘of his long and faithful service I could not 
denie him and he has got the General’s permission,” and “I’m therefore 
to request you’ll countenance him as much as the nature of his Majesty’s 
Service will admit and do hope from what you have seen of his Behaviour, 
you'll judge him to be as proper a person to be advanced in that trade as 
any other that had Liberty to go.”? Apparently Mon Colonel approved 
of the venture, for soon Ormsby was one of the many traders engaged in 
northern and northwestern areas. 

For July 25, 1762, James Kenny has the following entry in his diary: 
“The Collonel has sat up ye Common Prayer & Littiany to be read on y*® 
first Days ye Week. Jno Ormsby Reads the Prayr’s.”* Could it be that a 
premonition of the dreadful uprising of the following year had appeared 
before the inhabitants of Fort Pitt, and that they were appealing to 
heaven for deliverance? Whatever may be the case, we may feel certain 
that these prayers uttered by Ormsby were mainly concerned with the 
perilous position of the men who were on the frontier. 

Further evidence that the Pittsburghers of 1762 felt that they were on 
the verge of a dreadful attempt at destruction on the part of the Indians 
is found in a letter written by Ormsby from Pittsburgh to Bouquet who 


7 British Museum Add. Mss. 21645. 
8 “Journal of James Kenny, 1761-1763,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
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was then in New York. The missive is dated December 30, 1762, and 
reads in part: “There is a rumour prevailing that the Indians intend to 
renew their old Trade in our neighborhood soon.” But the settlers 
around Fort Pitt felt certain that help would come from the East, for 
Ormsby continues, “we all flatter ourselves with hopes of seeing a strong 
reinforcement here early next Spring and hope they will come in time 
enough to strike Terror into those Infernal Blood-hounds.’’ 

The Indian trade progressed rather satisfactorily until the terrible year 
of 1763. Then it was that Pontiac and his cohorts fell upon the western 
posts in a vain attempt to hold back the irresistible tide of whites. Ormsby 
had Indian stores “at Salt Licks, Gichaga, and Fort Pitt.”” When the In- 
dians descended upon these stores, they seized Ormsby’s goods and horses 
and applied the tomahawk to his employees. For this loss sustained at the 
hands of the red men Ormsby became involved in debt to the easterners 
who had helped him launch his trading enterprise. The amount of the 
debt incurred at this time was 3,500 pounds in the currency of Pennsyl- 
vania."° 

We know that ten years later Ormsby still owed this debt, for in a 
letter to James Wilson of Carlisle, later of Philadelphia, and famous for 
his role in the establishment of the federal government, we learn that 
Ormsby had empowered one Robert Hooper to sell some of the land that 
Ormsby had acquired at Bedford. The men whom he hoped to pay with 
the receipts from his land sales were Mr. Farlan and Mr. Graham. Ap- 
parently Wilson was the man appointed to receive the payment, for in a 
letter addressed ““T'o James Wilson Esq. Attorney at Law, at his House 
in Carlisle,” we read: “What Success Mr. Hooper has had in selling the 
land I know not, but this I can assure you Sir, that they must be sold soon 
for what they will bring, as I am very anxious to be out of debt.”'* This 
letter, dated March 29, 1773, shows clearly the plight of anyone who 
became indebted to easterners with a promise to pay the loan as soon as 
some degree of profit was reaped in the golden harvest of the West. Like 
Ormsby, those who started out with nothing but a loan nearly always 


9 British Museum Add. Mss. 21648. 
10 Page, Short Account of the Family of Ormsby, 15-16. 
18 In Darlington Collection, University of Pittsburgh. 
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had the loan above their heads for many more years than was at first ex- 
pected. Therefore, we may believe with some degree of justification that 
many were the letters from West to East which said as did Ormsby’s “I 
am very much obliged to you Sir, for your kind forbearance, and hope 
you will continue your Indulgence a little longer, as you may depend on 
my doing everything in my power to Satisfie you in some way or other in 
a very short time.” Forbearance and indulgence, then, was the answer of 
the debtors to the demands of the creditors. 

But in Ormsby’s case the creditors were satisfied. Upon consulting the 
records of Bedford County we find that from 1779 to 1785 Ormsby was 
disposing of his land and buildings in and around Bedford.'* Upwards of 
seventeen hundred acres were disposed of by Ormsby and enough profit 
was realized to pay back the money he had borrowed from the easterners. 
Thus we see that the uprising of 1763 spelled disaster for Ormsby’s ven- 
ture into the trading business. 

Besides this loss of money, Ormsby almost lost his life in the siege that 
occurred at the western post. As soon as word came that the Indians were 
on the warpath, the few inhabitants around Fort Pitt fled inside the fort 
and prepared to hold off the attack. Ormsby was one of those who as- 
sisted in the defense of the fort while the “Copper Gentry” proceeded to 
exhibit their wilderness version of terpsichorean endeavor at the same time 
that they kept up the siege of the citadel. Once more the supply of pro- 
visions plagued Ormsby, for his duty it was to see that food was made 
available. But food was not to be found, since the Indians had virtually 
imprisoned the defenders until “there was not a pound of good flour or 
meat to serve the garrison and a number of the inhabitants who joined 
me to do duty.”"3 

But the food and help to which Ormsby had referred in his letter to 
Bouquet were on the way. Colonel Henry Bouquet was ordered to march 
from Carlisle with relief for the inhabitants of the western country. 
Everything progressed very well until the army of the Swiss colonel 
reached Bushy Run. There was fought the now well-known battle that 


12 Deed Book A, Bedford County. See also Ellis, History of Bedford, Somerset and 
Fulton Counties (Chicago, 1884). 
13 Page, Short Account of the Family of Ormsby, 15. 
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bears the name of that place. After doing away with the savages, Bouquet 
proceeded to Fort Pitt and the rescue of its desperate population. But 
Bouquet did not deserve the gratitude and praise that were heaped upon 
his head, at least so thought John Ormsby. The man whom Ormsby 
would have the people thank for their deliverance was a certain obscure 
Captain Barret. According to the commissary, it was in the brain of this 
Barret that the successful ruse de guerre used by the army of Bouquet 
had its birth. Bouquet was to thank only because he was the leader of the 
forces and had agreed to the plan formulated by this subordinate. Craig 
would have us believe that this hatred for Bouquet was due to the facts 
that Ormsby had known Barret while still in the East and that Bouquet 
had interfered in one of Ormsby’s trading schemes."# 

Now that the Indians had been quieted for a while, Ormsby took to 
other interests. He was now in his forty-fourth year and felt that he 
needed a mate. The girl he chose to be his wife was Jane McAllister, a 
seventeen-year-old descendant of an old Scotch family that had settled in 
Cumberland County and had later seen action in the War for Indepen- 
dence. The two were united in marriage at Fort Pitt in July, 1764." 
Soon after the ceremony the Ormsbys removed to Bedford where Orms- 
by acquired land from the Penns at a low price. These lands were the 
same that were later sold as a means of securing the money with which to 
pay the creditors that plagued poor Ormsby. Perhaps the young bride 
felt that Fort Pitt and its environs was no place for a respectable young 
lady who had been accustomed to the more settled areas, or perhaps she 
preferred to be near her father who also held land on Diver’s Run near 
Dunning’s Creek.’® During his stay at Bedford, Ormsby operated a gen- 
eral store, and there the Ormsbys were blessed with the births of three 
children, John, Jr., Oliver, and Jane. But John Ormsby’s interests were 
in Pittsburgh, and in 1770, after an absence of six years from that town, 
he and his family returned. It was there that he owned several thousand 
acres of land and it was there also that the enterprising Ormsby was 
planning to operate a ferry and a tavern. Contrary to the statements of 

14 Craig, Olden Time, 2:4. 
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Page and others, Ormsby did not hold his lands in Bedford for long, but 
disposed of them in the period from 1779 to 1785, as has been men- 
tioned, 

To the forks of the Ohio Ormsby returned and here he remained. It 
was here that his large landholdings were located and here he determined 
to make his permanent home. Nearly opposite the town of Pittsburgh, in 
the section that is now known as the South Side, Ormsby owned more 
than 2,400 acres of land. Part of this had been given to him for his mili- 
tary services and part of it had been bought by the owner from the Penns 
after 1769.'’ This land lay between the Smithfield Street bridge of the 
present day and the borough of Hays. Ormsby’s land became known as 
Homestead Farms. In 1784 Dr. Joharin David Schoepf, on visiting 
Pittsburgh, commented on this land, saying that Ormsby had rented it to 
eighteen families. The rent that these eighteenth-century tenant farmers 
had to pay was one-third of what was gleaned at harvest time.'® These 
people were very careless about the amount they harvested because they 
had no competitors to fear and could easily move to the holdings of the 
many other landlords in this area. This land included all the area that 
later came to be called the borough of South Pittsburgh, Birmingham, 
East Birmingham, Lower St. Clair ‘Township, and the borough of 
Ormsby. 

Today’s visitors may still see traces of John Ormsby in that section of 
the city. Streets bearing such names as Marv. Josephine, Jane, Sarah, 
Sidney, and Wharton received their titles from members of Ormsby’s 
family. At one time many more streets were thus named for Ormsby’s 
relatives but have since been changed. Oliver Street has been changed to 
South Sixth; Gregg, to Seventh; Ormsby, to Thirteenth; Joseph, to 
Nineteenth; John, to Twentieth; Page, to Twenty-second; Phillip, to 
Twenty-third; and Caroline, to Twenty-fourth.'"? Ormsby Park re- 
mains to the present day. The surveys of some of these lands name the 
original patents. We find Barry Hall with 269 acres; Mount Oliver, 


17 Pennsylvania Archives, third series, 3:518. 

18 Johann D. Schoepf, Travels in the Confederation, 274 (Philadelphia, 1911). 

19 From a typewritten account of the holdings of John Ormsby, in the files of the His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania. This is based on records of Allegheny County 
and was written by S. H. McKee. 
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294 acres; Bergen Op Zoom, 370 acres; and Ormsby’s Villa, 345 
acres.*° The records of Allegheny County disclose the fact that the 
section of Pittsburgh known as Mount Oliver received its name from 
Oliver, the son of John Ormsby, and not from the prominent Oliver 
family of Pittsburgh, as many people have been led to believe. 

The records of Westmoreland County show that Ormsby acquired 
land amounting to several hundred acres near Brush Creek in that 
county.”" 

John Ormsby felt that to be a land baron was to be a gentleman. Mrs. 
Barbara Anna (Winebiddle) Negley, in describing him said he was “a 
fine-looking man of aristocratic and military bearing, a gentle-man of 
the old school, noted for his immaculate breast and sleeve ruffles, the 
brightness of his shoe and knee buckles.”** When he walked the streets 
of the frontier community Ormsby carried himself with an air of pride. 
At his side hung “Sweet Lips,” his shining sword, which we know he 
could use very well for he had used it in the army while still in the 
British Isles and had taught the art of handling the weapon at his school 
in Philadelphia. He looked upon himself as a gentleman of polish and 
refinement among the rough element of the frontier. 

Recently much writing has been done on the intellectual life of west- 
ern Pennsylvania and credit has been given to Hugh Henry Bracken- 
ridge, John McMillan, and others. Solon J. and Elizabeth H. Buck call 


such men “pioneers of culture” 


engaged in the “transit of civilization” to 
western Pennsylvania.*3 In a sense we may call John Ormsby the pioneer 
of these pioneers since he was probably the first permanent settler in this 
area who had studied within the walls of an institution of higher educa- 
tion and who was endowed with those attitudes and ideas that are char- 
acteristic of men whose intellectual abilities have been developed. It is 
true that Ormsby wrote no books or pamphlets, but that is not to say that 
his intellectual influence was not felt by the people with whom he came 

20 Pennsylvania, Department of Internal Affairs, Warrantee Atlas of Allegheny County, 
17 (1914). 

21 Deed Book 10, Westmoreland County. 

22 Annie Clark Miller, “Old Houses and Estates in Pittsburgh,” ante, 9:138 (July, 
1926). 


23 Buck, Planting of Civilization in Western Pennsylvania, 373. 
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in contact. As will be seen later, Ormsby associated with Brackenridge, 
McMillan, and others. With men such as these he exchanged ideas on 
government and religion. To the wilderness inhabited by beast and sav- 
age had come, in 1758, this man of intellect, this flower in the trans- 
Allegheny desert. For years he fought the red man and did his share to 
settle the country and await the arrival of other intellectuals. Then it was 
that he felt that he had men around him with whom he could carry on 
enlightened conversation. 

The period of Dunmore’s War and of the boundary dispute between 
Pennsylvania and Virginia was one of trouble for Ormsby, as it must 
have been for the other settlers in the disputed area. Ormsby had received 
authorization for the operation of his ferry in 1773 from the colony of 
Pennsylvania and was upholding the interests of that colony in its south- 
western region. When His Excellency Lord Dunmore visited Pittsburgh 
he lodged at Ormsby’s house. He inquired as to the attitude of the popu- 
lation in regard to the dispute of authority and threw out certain bold 
insinuations as to the rewards that Ormsby might claim if he looked upon 
the quarrel in the same light as Dunmore.*# But Ormsby’s sympathies 
were with the Pennsylvanians. This attitude in opposition to Dunmore 
soon brought the wrath of that governor down upon Ormsby’s head. 
Dunmore “let loose his Depredatory Crew in distressing the Inhabitants 


of Pennsylvania then settled at Pittsburgh and its Visinage” 


and, “a cer- 
tain Doctor Connolly, his Lordship’s [xguisitor General Harrass’d the 
said Inhabitants by setting his Banditti loose in Destroying their Cattle, 
Hoggs &c., the Property of your Petitioner in particular, whom the said 
Doctor Connolly treated with the greatest Severity on account of his 
attachment to the Government of Pennsylvania.”*’ Connolly ordered his 
“Banditti’” to pull down the house that Ormsby had raised for the ac- 
commodation of the people who were using the ferry that he operated 
across the Monongahela River. 

Here Ormsby clashed with a rival ferryman, Jacob Bausman. When 
Connolly tore down the house on Ormsby’s property he appointed this 
Bausman to run a ferry in place of the one Ormsby operated. All this 

24 Craig, Olden Time, 2:4. 
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was done in consequence of Bausman’s joining Doctor Connolly as cap- 
tain of militia under the government of Virginia. Ormsby coaxed and 
warned Bausman but the Virginia sympathiser stubbornly retained the 
ferry. Ormsby felt that his right to operate the ferry was more just than 
that of Bausman, because of the authorization by Pennsylvania, and 
attempted to continue his business. But here the “Sheriffe of Yogho- 
gania” stepped in and “served no less than fifty writs’ on poor Ormsby 
for trespassing. A petition addressed to John Penn on June 25, 1774, 
shows that Connolly and his adherents were bringing severe damage to 
nearly all the people of Pittsburgh who were not willing to join up with 
the Virginians. From the petition we learn, “That a number of Sub- 
scribers, &c., have been very severely treated by Mr. Connolly for our 
adherence to the Pennsylvania Government, which for brevity sake must 
be omited.” Signed by Aeneas Mackay, Devereaux Smith, John Ormsby, 
William Butler, James O’Hara, and others, this petition states that these 
inhabitants are loyal to Pennsylvania authority but are desirous of having 
that government do something to remedy the situation, instead of assum- 
ing its heretofore passive attitude. 

Before this local dispute progressed much further, the Revolutionary 
War interrupted and attention was given to this larger problem. Ormsby 
and Bausman patched up their differences and in 1782 in a memorial to 
to the representatives of Pennsylvania in the general assembly asked that 
Bausman be given exclusive ferry rights on the southwest side of the 
Monongahela and that Ormsby receive the same right to operate a ferry 
on the northeast or Pittsburgh side of that river. 

Concerning Ormsby’s original ferry, many different dates are given 
as the year in which Ormsby began its operation. Anywhere from 1775 
to 1784 has been assigned as the proper date, but this writer sees fit to 
place the date as 1773, for in a letter to the president and executive 
council of Pennsylvania, Ormsby continually refers to his ferry author- 
ized in that year.*® 

During the Revolutionary War, John Ormsby was not particularly 
active. He was on the standing committee of correspondence, which 
passed strong Whig resolutions four weeks after Lexington, but as far 
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as active participation in the war itself is concerned, Ormsby took little 
or no part. Ormsby’s name appears on the roll of fifty-two officers and 
privates who began a three months enlistment period on May 1, 1778, 
under General Hand.*’ But since no expeditions were undertaken in that 
period, and since we find no subsequent enlistment by Ormsby, he cannot 
be said to have engaged in the actual fighting. No doubt he felt that since 
he was in his fifty-eighth year and had already seen his share of cam- 
paigning, he would leave the fighting to those who were more able. 

During the time that Ormsby was operating his ferry he also kept a 
tavern. Tavernkeeping was not what it may be thought to have been. 
The noted traveler, Dr. Johann David Schoepf, tells us that “one must 
not be deceived by the bare name of taverns. The people keep tavern if 
they have anything over and above what they need; if not, the traveller 
must look about for himself.” Henry Marie Brackenridge, writing at a 
later date than Schoepf, says, ““The landlords or tavern-keepers are, in 
reality, the only lords we have in Pennsylvania; they possess a degree of 
intelligence and respectability of character which justly gives them an 
influence dans la chose publique.” John Ormsby and his tavern may be 
described by both these statements. His public house received highest 
rating among the inns of Pittsburgh, but that said little in favor of it. 
Schoepf says: “In Pittsburg we were directed to the best inn, a small 
wooden cabin set askew by the Monongahela, its exterior promising 
little; but seeing several well dressed men and ladies adorned we were 
not discouraged.” That inn was John Ormsby’s.*® 

Many and varied were the meetings held in John Ormsby’s Water 
Street tavern. There men met to talk over business, politics, and social 
affairs; the board of trustees of Pittsburgh Academy held its early meet- 
ings there, and in 1785 the Rev. Wilson Lee, a Methodist missionary in 
Pittsburgh, preached at that inn. In the journal of Dr. John McMillan’s 
first tour into the western country is found: “Saturday (Sep’t. 9, 1775) 
preached at Josiah Richards’, on Robeson’s Run, and rode about thirteen 
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miles to Fort Pitt, and lodged at Mr. Ormsby’s.””*? Interesting to note 
is the fact that no expense is noted by McMillan for that day. 

Here it was, also, that such men as John Neville, Hugh Brackenridge, 
Isaac Craig, James Ross, Richard and William Butler, James O’Hara, 
Henry Baldwin, Tarleton Bates, Michael Huffnagle, Joseph Ashton, 
and other prominent Pittsburghers met to discuss such political questions 
as were current at the time. Here Brackenridge thought out his plans 
for making the “Whiskey Boys” take the middle course instead of the 
plan of radical action they had in mind. Political cronies and their advice 
to the frontier barrister were never lacking at Ormsby’s tavern. 

Now that the dispute with Virginia and the Revolutionary War were 
over, Ormsby began to think more and more about local affairs and 
about his business. As early as 1787 Ormsby, John Gibson, Devereaux 
Smith, and Dr. Bedford were named trustees “of the Congregation of 
the Episcopal Church, commonly called the Church of England.” Al- 
though Trinity Episcopal Church of Pittsburgh was not incorporated 
until 1805, there was a church in the town a number of years before 
that date. To this church, through the medium of the above trustees, was 
conveyed the land on Sixth Avenue where now stands Trinity Episcopal 
Church.3° 

In 1786 John Scull set up his printing apparatus and began publishing 
his Pittsburgh Gazette. In the files of this frontier organ we are able to 
find many of the advertisements that Ormsby inserted as a means of 
selling his land, renting his houses, and disposing of his manufactures. 
Here we learn that Ormsby owned a small boatyard on the south side of 
the Monongahela. In 1783 this boatyard and the house adjoining it 
were rented by Jacob Haymaker. For five years this place was operated 
by Haymaker but we note that in 1788 Ormsby was again trying to rent 
it.3* From the same issue we learn that about six hundred yards up the 
river from the boatyard was a brick manufactory where Ormsby carried 
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on that business. In 1788, in Ormsby’s sixty-eighth year, he offered this 
plant for rent through the medium of Scull’s Gazette. The advertise- 
ment represents the clay thereabouts as being of excellent quality for the 
manufacture of brick and pottery. So fine was the product, Ormsby tells 
us, that “emigrants have frequently taken brick into their boats to carry 
to the new settlements down the Ohio, &c.” Wilson says that since 
Ormsby had come to this area as early as 1758, it is quite possible that he 
may have helped to make the brick used in the construction of Fort Pitt.3 
Although it is possible that this is true, this writer does not feel that 
Ormsby had at that time developed his side industries such as brickmaking 
and boatbuilding. 

An interesting and humorous item appears in the issue of the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette of September 5, 1789. It happened that a stray horse had 
wandered into Ormsby’s rich pasture lands on the bank of the Monon- 
gahela opposite the town of Pittsburgh. Ormsby describes the animal and 
informs the owner that the same may be had after identification has been 
made and the charges for keeping the beast have been paid. This latter 
part seems to have inspired in Ormsby an idea for providing himself with 
another source of revenue, for following this advertisement we read: 
“N.B. The subscriber has this day began to take horses to pasture on his 
after grass meadow situate on the west side of the Monongahela river, 
nearly opposite to Pittsburgh. Price six pence per night, or one dollar and 
a half per month.” Here indeed was a frontier jack-of-all-trades who 
took opportunity “by the horns” every time that it presented itself. 

John Ormsby also exercised some influence in the establishment of 
local government and of law and order in general. In 1780 John Orms- 
by and his old rival ferrykeeper, Jacob Bausman, were the two overseers 
of Pitt Township.33 

In 1782 Ormsby, Devereaux Smith, Sam Ewalt, Jacob Haymaker, 
David Duncan, Andrew Robertson, and several others affixed their 
names to a petition asking the executive council to intervene in an ir- 
regular election that had taken place in Westmoreland County.3* It 
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seems that Edward Cook had ordered an election only five days before 
the event was to take place. The plea says that on the thirteenth of July, 
Hannastown had been burned by the Indians and that the country was 
disturbed. According to the petitioners, then, Edward Ward, one of the 
men elected at this polling date, would never have received the greater 
number of votes if the election had been true to form. 

Another victor at the polls, one Fowler, was said by Ormsby and his 
fellow-petitioners to have been ineligible because he had not been a resi- 
dent and never expected to be. In order to make his candidacy appear 
more regular, this Fowler had bought a house only a few days before 
election time. Against these irregularities did Ormsby and his associates 
protest. 

In 1784, John Ormsby again petitioned the executive council. Among 
other names attached to this petition we find those of Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, Oliver Ormsby, and the old reliable Devereaux Smith. It 
seems that Smith signed his name to nearly every petition that was pre- 
sented to him. This time the petitioners urged that Thomas Richardson, 
who was accused of burglary, be given mercy because circumstantial evi- 
dence indicated that he was merely an accomplice or “underling” and 
not a genuine criminal. 

In June, 1785, Ormsby, Michael Huffnagle, Robert Galbraith, and 
John Preston were designated as the people to whom possession of Fort 
Pitt was to be delivered upon the departure of the commanding officer.35 

On the petition for the creation of Allegheny County in 1787, we find 
Ormsby’s name heading the list of signatures. Also listed are the names 
of his two sons, John Ormsby, Jr., and Oliver Ormsby.*° 

On April 28, 1789, one of Ormsby’s closest friends passed away. This 
man was Thomas Hutchins, who had seen service in the British army as 
a captain and who later joined with the American cause. Ormsby and 
Hutchins had become fast friends while both were serving their time 
under General Forbes; Ormsby, as we have noted, was commissary, 
while Hutchins was employed as geographer and mapmaker. Hutchins 
had been assigned to duty in Florida and in the Northwest. Before his 
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death he returned to Pittsburgh where he died in the home of his former 
comrade-in-arms.}7 

Now we turn aside briefly to look at the other members of the Ormsby 
family. Besides Mrs. Ormsby, there were five children: John, Jr., 
Oliver, Jane, Joseph, and Sidney. John Ormsby, Jr., was the son who 
originated the hot-headed methods that some would have had used 
against the Whiskey Insurrectionists in 1794. ‘The Ormsby family, being 
in the bluebook of Pittsburgh society of that time, adopted ideas very 
similar to those of the Nevilles and Brackenridges. Young Ormsby and 
Presley Neville, both endowed with the proud cavalier spirit, were riding 
with Marshal Lenox to the scene of the burning of Neville’s house in 
order to uphold the argument in favor of submission to the federal gov- 
ernment and its evil excise tax. On the way to the field, these three were 
met by Hugh Brackenridge, who registered surprise at their being armed. 
Dismissing this with a few words about the necessity of bearing arms 
when one is not a born orator, the three rode on. At Neville’s, young 
Ormsby was recognized as the son of John Ormsby, the tavernkeeper 
and landholder, who occasionally had dropped subtle remarks about 
“Tom the Tinker” to those assembled at his inn. The rabble treated him 
with every indignity, and muffled threats fell everywhere about him. The 
same thing happened later at Braddock’s Field. On this occasion some of 
the intoxicated members of the assemblage started after Ormsby and it 
was only after following a concealed and circuitous route that he finally 
found his way back to Pittsburgh.’* Here he stayed until the temper of 
the mob cooled considerably. John Ormsby, Jr., died the next year. 

Oliver Ormsby was one of the children born to John and Jane Orms- 
by while the young couple were living in Bedford. He was educated at 
one of the Harrison estates in Virginia. Apparently he had the same 
businesslike characteristics that his father displayed by his numerous ad- 
vertisements in the Pittsburgh Gazette, for young Oliver was soon en- 
gaged in the establishment of trade stores as far north as Niagara and 
Erie, and as far west as Cincinnati. He owned an establishment in Pitts- 
burgh that supplied large stores for Perry’s squadron on Lake Erie. In 


37 Pittsburgh Gazette, May 2, 1789. 
38 Henry M. Brackenridge, History of the Western Insurrection, 45, 102 (1859). 
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Cincinnati he owned a steam flour mill, by the burning of which he is 
said to have lost nearly one hundred thousand dollars. At Chillicothe he 
owned a cotton factory and a ropewalk. The Brighton industries, com- 
prised of grist and sand mills, forges, and a charcoal furnace located at 
the present Beaver Falls, belonged to Oliver. Later he was a director of 
the Pittsburgh branch of the United States Bank. Several positions were 
also held by Oliver in the Trinity Episcopal Church of Pittsburgh which 
his father had helped to found.3? 

Oliver’s home in Pittsburgh was located on Water Street, near the old 
Monongahela House, and was inherited from his father. Here he lived 
with his family of ten and here he entertained frequent guests, many of 
whom visited him from Cincinnati and Louisville; and from here his 
daughters rode by carriage and horseback to Philadelphia, where they 
attended boarding school. 

After the death of Oliver Ormsby in 1832, the section of the South 
Side that still remained in the family comprised a family colony that was 
unique. The land was divided into five tracts connected by old-fashioned 
stiles. 

One tract was occupied by Josephine, who married Commandant Ed- 
ward Madison Yard of the United States Navy. On another lived Sid- 
ney, who married John Harding Page and founded the Page family, 
still prominent in western Pennsylvania. Beyond the Pages lived Sarah 
who married Major Asher Phillips of the United States Army. Mary 
Ormsby, who became the wife of Lieutenant Elias Phillips, younger 
brother of Asher, owned the next tract; the last daughter, following the 
precedent set by most of her sisters, married an officer, Lieutenant Clin- 
ton Wharton of the United States Army, and occupied the remaining 
tract. Each of these homes had large acreage about it and the home of 
Oliver H. Ormsby even included a gentleman’s small race track.*° 

To return now to John Ormsby: his son Joseph met a sad fate when 
he was drowned on a trading voyage on December 20, 1803; his 
daughter Jane married Dr. Nathaniel Bedford of Pittsburgh, founder of 
the borough of Birmingham, which he named for the city in which he 


39 Jordan, Colonial and Revolutionary Families of Pennsylvania, 4:443. 
4° Conference on Racial and Industrial Development of the South Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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had lived in England; his daughter Sidney became the wife of Isaac 
Gregg, who owned a factory on the South Side, operated a ferry, and 
kept store in Pittsburgh. His wife died in Pittsburgh in 1799, and from 
that time until his own death in 1805, Ormsby was in the care of his 
children. During this period he gave or sold at a low price most of his 
land holdings on the South Side, the principal recipients being his daugh- 
ters Sidney and Jane.*' 

Why call John Ormsby Pittsburgh’s original citizen? Clearly seen. 
He had come to the confluence in 1758 while the Point was still in the 
bloody hands of the French and Indians. He had helped to drive away 
the armed representatives of these allied peoples and he had helped to 
nurse the settlement and surrounding area through every danger that 
threatened. Trading posts, stores, farms, a tavern, a ferry, and several 
manufacturing enterprises were established and operated by the enter- 
prising Ormsby to give stability to the region at the same time that it 
provided him with a livelihood. Besides his business ventures our citizen 
had his finger in various civic projects and affairs of government, and 
altogether, Pittsburgh obviously owes a debt of gratitude to this first of 
its permanently resident business, industrial, and civic leaders—John 


Ormsby. 


4' Deed Book 8, Allegheny County. 








RECOLLECTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 
FROM A LONG BUSINESS LIFE 


WILLIS L. KING 


[The author of these reminiscences, the late Willis Larimer King 
(1851-1936), long-time Pittsburgh steel executive, was born in the 
“Golden Triangle” on February 14, 1851, the son of Hugh Davidson 
King, a local banker, and Eliza Ann (McMasters) King. His first 
schooling was at Newell’s Academy, and he attended Washington and 
Jefferson College from 1867 to 1869. In the latter year he went to 
work for the Jones and Laughlin Steel Company and continued in ac- 
tive service with that firm for sixty-four years, attaining the office of 
vice president in 1902. He retired from the vice presidency in 1933 but 
continued as a director until his death on December 11, 1936. On Sep- 
tember 14, 1920, he completed this recording of his recollections, and 
the following is based on a copy of the original made before Mr. King’s 
death by Dr. Louis C. Hunter, now of The American University, 
Washington, D. C. — Ed.] 


OR some time I have felt that I should like to set down some recol- 

lections of a long and pleasant business life, with some conclusions I 
have reached of a more or less personal nature, which I hope may be of 
interest to my sons and business associates, among whom I count my old- 
est and most valued friends. 

I am approaching three score years and ten, and I am mindful that, 
if I have anything to say or do, I should be setting about it, so I have 
determined to make a beginning and shall first say something about 
myself, because my early impressions and training had much to do with 
my subsequent life. 

My ancestors for three or four generations in this country were of 
Scotch-Irish descent, and were well educated, industrious and God-fear- 
ing people, who acquired more than a competence. My father died when 
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I was twelve years old, but my mother lived to the ripe, old age of ninety- 
one years, and to her more than anyone else I am a grateful debtor. I 
always had enough and to spare but she constantly taught me that I must 
stand on my own feet. She had no wish for great riches, but showed me 
by precept and example that many other things were more to be desired, 
and among the first she put honesty, industry and thrift, and I am long 
since convinced that she chose the better part. 

So much, I think, is necessary to show my trend of mind when I be- 
came connected with Jones & Laughlin, July 12, 1869, and I have 
always felt gratified that the job sought me, although my mother was 
much disappointed that I did not finish my college course. I expected 
hard work and enjoyed it and formed the habit of putting the interests 
of the company first, and my pleasure in seeing it grow and prosper 
more than compensated me for any personal gratification I might other- 
wise have obtained. I have just passed my fifty-first year of continuous 
service with the company but the years have passed so quickly and pleas- 
antly that, except for the mathematical fact, I might well be excused for 
doubting my half century of service; but I have said more than enough 
about myself. I hope to convince the younger generations who might 
read this biography of some great business men, that good hard work is 
the greatest blessing and asset they can have in a business life; for it will 
produce happiness, wealth and the joy of accomplishment which brings 
with it the respect and admiration of their fellowmen. 

None of the iron and steel masters of that day are now in business; 
all have passed away, many of them full of years and honors. For the 
most part they were remarkable men; diligent in business and full of 
courage, who fought at great odds for what they obtained. In those early 
days everything was done on credit. Customers paid in long time notes, 
generally with the privilege of renewal, or in trade, and if the banks 
were unwilling or unable to discount these notes, the manufacturer was 
forced into bankruptcy. Many of them failed, some of them more than 
once, and the failures either resulted in an extension or in the property 
being sold at sheriff sale to others who continued the business, often with 
disastrous results. 

Prices were low and profits so small that after the necessary repairs to 
equipment and general upkeep, there was no money to increase the ton- 
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nage or reduce the cost. The average of the manufacturer in those days 
was three fair or good years out of ten. He had notes to pay in bank, 
and knew of no way to pay them except to run his mill at any cost. 
Prices were either unreasonably high or low, and, under the circum- 
stances, there could hardly be a happy medium. I only remember one 
year, 1882, when the demand and production were so nearly equal that 
prices were fairly stable during the entire year. A manufacturer was 
always hoping for a good year, but unable to prepare for it, either by 
increasing the tonnage or reducing the cost, and the natural result of a 
good year was only that he might have been able to reduce his indebted- 
ness. 

There were about thirty-five separate companies or individual partner- 
ships in the immediate Pittsburgh district manufacturing iron and nails 
and some five or six manufacturers of crucible steel. Many of the names 
are forgotten by the general public today and most of the plants have 
been blotted out or otherwise utilized. Some were absorbed by the 
United States Steel Corporation in 1901, which is operating them today 
and among these are Shoenberger & Company; Jacob Painter & Sons; 
William Clarke & Sons Company; Lindsay & McCutcheon; Isabella 
Furnaces; the Carrie Furnaces; Braddock Wire Company; the Con- 
solidated Steel and Wire Company; all the Carnegie interests, and per- 
haps some few others. The old crucible steel manufacturers, Singer, 
Nimick & Company; Miller, Metcalf and Parkins; Park Steel Com- 
pany; Anderson, DuPuy & Company, and Smith, Sutton & Company 
were absorbed by the Crucible Steel Company of America. Of all the 
manufacturers of iron and steel when I entered the business, the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company; A. M. Byers & Company; Spang, Chal- 
fant & Company; Brown & Co., and the Pittsburgh Forge and Iron 
Company are the only ones held intact today by the heirs of the original 
stockholders, and to the best of my knowledge, none of these was ever 
in financial straits. 

It will be seen that the early manufacturers of iron had a task calling 
for the highest qualities to be found in business men, — industry, good 
judgment, vast energy and courage. Their greatest handicap was lack 
of capital and credit, which of all troubles are the most wearing and dis- 


couraging, because usually beyond control. Taken as a whole they were 
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far beyond the average men in business as we know them today. They 
fought against greater odds and while the law of the survival of the fittest 
operated then as now, I believe that many of those who went down 
would have succeeded under present conditions. Those who did survive 
the struggle were really great men. It was my good fortune to know 
them more intimately than would be possible today. Pittsburgh was com- 
paratively a small place, where we knew each other’s family history, and 
met quite often. There were no telephones, stenographers or typewriters, 
and business was done face to face. A man would travel hundreds of 
miles to buy a carload of iron (15 tons), rather than write because he 
could see all the iron manufacturers, and felt he could more than save 
his expenses in getting the lowest price. ‘There were probably more call- 
ers at our office then than there are today, but their wants, while infin- 
itely smaller, were just as important. Business hours began at seven in 
the morning and six in the evening was recognized as quitting time only 
if the day’s work was finished, and it was not unusual to continue work 
after supper. Our chief, Mr. B. F. Jones, was often at the office in the 
evening, and looking back, think I am conservative in stating that he 
averaged twelve to fourteen hours a day. This is also true of other con- 
cerns as well. 

The city offices and warehouses of most of the iron manufacturers 
were located on Water Street between Smithfield and Ferry Streets, and 
these old buildings, now devoted to other uses are still standing. The 
Jones & Laughlin warehouse was at 120 Water Street (olc number) 
adjoining the Monongahela House. 

Our entire office force consisted of B. F. Jones, G. M. Laughlin, 
Alexander Laughlin, Emmet McClure, Cyrus J. Shepherd and myself. 
I am the only survivor. 

The Ohio River was used for southern shipments more largely than 
it is today (excluding coal), and there were many fine, large packets 
plying between Pittsburgh and New Orleans, touching at all important 
points. The stage of water was uncertain, then as now in mid-summer, 
and it was not uncommon to see five or six packets or barges loading at 
one time on the Monongahela wharf, in feverish haste to get away on a 
rise, with wagons hauling nails and iron from the mills and warehouses 
along Water Street. The whole wharf would be covered with teams and 
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material on the ground and it was common practice among the manu- 
facturers to send some one down to the wharf to examine the markings 
on nail kegs and bar iron to discover their competitors’ customers. 

There was no railroad whatever on the South Side, and all the iron 
made, and all the supplies bought, were hauled by four horse teams 
carrying five to six tons. The pig metal made at our Eliza Furnaces was 
ferried across the river to our rolling mills on the South Side. There was 
great rivalry among the teamsters as to which had the best team, and the 
Jones & Laughlin Company had a team of four magnificent black horses 
which wore the bells for many years because they were never stalled on 
the bad roads, and were always able to pull out other teamsters in trouble. 

At the time of my connection with the company, it had fifty puddling 
furnaces making two tons each, or a total product of one hundred tons 
per day. As I look back, it seems to me it was harder to sell this small 
tonnage than the present vast output. As much time and talent was 
spent on a customer requiring a few bars or bundles of iron as orders for 
thousands of tons today, and to sell a carload of fifteen tons was a matter 
of moment and congratulation. 

The lack of money brought about the trading of commodities, which 
increased the volume of business very materially. A pork packer on the 
lower Ohio River, say, at Evansville, would load a coal barge, returning 
here empty, with smoked hams and bacon, and take it up the Allegheny 
River where there were many small blast furnaces to trade with the 
company stores for pig metal. He would then bring the barge to Pitts- 
burgh and trade the metal for wagon and horseshoe iron which he would 
take to Evansville and trade with the country storekeeper for more hogs, 
and this operation would be repeated indefinitely. The company stores 
of the furnaces would trade the smoked meat with their workmen for 
want of cash to pay wages, so here would be six or eight operations 
without the use of money. Much trading was done by wholesale grocers, 
from whom would be exchanged sugar, flour and other groceries for 
the company stores of the rolling mills, which in turn would be ex- 
changed with the workmen for wages. 

A builder of wooden barges would furnish a barge in exchange for 
barge irons and bolts. These accounts would be balanced every six 
months, and the debtor would give a six months’ note in settlement. 
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This will give an idea of some of the difficulties with which the early 
iron manufacturers contended but they served a useful purpose, in that 
it spurred their ambition and determination to achieve success. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. Measured by results, Andrew Carnegie may 
truly be called the greatest iron and steel master of the world. As I knew 
him first, he did not give promise of such a wonderful career, although, 
of course he had the latent qualities so essential to his wonderful achieve- 
ments. He might have been likened to an unripe apple which, under the 
sun of success and riches, in the fulness of time became mellowed, and 
fulfilled the benign and useful purpose for which it was created. At that 
time he was a rather unimportant factor in iron-making, having a small 
rolling mill and forge at Thirty-third Street, Pittsburgh, with Andrew 
Kloman and Henry Phipps as partners, trading as Carnegie, Kloman & 
Company, but he was an active, resourceful man of good judgment and 
possessed the faculty of choosing men to do that which he could not do 
so well. He had the reputation of being “canny,” and was inclined to 
take his own way without regard to the interests of his fellow manufac- 
turers, and was a vigorous competitor. 

Almost to the point of ruthlessness he demanded and received rebates 
and other favors from the railroads, denied to his competitors, and these 
demands finally culminated in a threat to build a railroad from Pitts- 
burgh to the Atlantic seaboard, and to construct the largest tube works 
in the world at Conneaut on the Lake. As the house of Morgan was 
deeply interested in the railroads, and had just organized the National 
Tube Works Company, a very large combination in those days, the pros- 
pect of Carnegie’s competition was alarming, and set Morgan to think- 
ing how he could eliminate it. I feel justified in this assumption because 
A. J. Cassatt, President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, asked me to come 
to Philadelphia and sent his private car, which I shared with Robert Pit- 
cairn, then Superintendent of the Pittsburgh Division. Upon meeting 
Cassatt, I found his object was to get my opinion as to Carnegie’s real 
intention as to the building of the railroad. I repeated to him a conversa- 
tion I had just had with one of the officers of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, to the effect that the building of the railroad had been decided 
upon at a recent meeting of the directors, and a preliminary appropria- 
tion of twenty-five million dollars had been made. In answer to his 
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further questions, I said I thought Carnegie meant to make a start on 
the project, but as to how far he would go, or whether the road would 
ever be built, his guess would be just as good as mine. Mr. Pitcairn, who 
was present, said that a new road would never pay, and that Carnegie 
could not run it. Mr. Cassatt, who was walking up and down the office 
with his hands in his pockets, stopped before Pitcairn and said very 
abruptly, “Nonsense, that is beside the question. If the road is well 
started or finished, somebody will be found to run it.” I believe fully 
that this fear of a competing railroad induced Morgan to undertake the 
putting together of the Steel Corporation, and am inclined to think that 
the final result was exactly what Carnegie was aiming at. 

Carnegie had the courage to go into debt to enlarge and improve his 
mill at times of great business depression, and profited greatly by the 
timidity of his competitors who were unwilling to assume the risk. He 
continued steadily his policy of a larger and larger control of the steel 
industry adding from time to time the Homestead, Duquesne and Edgar 
Thompson mills and furnaces, with adequate coal and ore reserves, until 
his sale to the United States Steel Corporation at a price which, while 
considered at the time fabulous and unwarranted, has proved a good 
investment for the buyer. To him more than to any other man must be 
given the credit for such improvements in the art, science, and practice 
of steel making as to make this country preéminent in the tonnage of 
steel. 

A man of such prominence and wealth could not escape criticism as 
to his conduct while in business, and his motives and manner of giving 
away his vast fortune; but now that his final account has been cast, his- 
tory will sift the chaff from the wheat and without doubt accord him a 
very large balance on the credit side. That he was overly proud of at- 
tainment, and extremely fond of applause, should not be held against a 
man whose genius created a vast fortune, and whose love for humanity 
constrained him to give it away, and I desire to add my tribute to his 
greatness. 


Henry C. Frick. Another great business genius developed in these 
trying times, but somewhat later, was Henry C. Frick, easily second in 
wealth and reputation to Carnegie, who, through his large coal and coke 
control, became associated with Carnegie in the steel industry. To him 
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is due the credit for the successful fight of the Carnegie interests for the 
open shop against the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Work- 
ers in 1892. That was one of the greatest industrial struggles of all 
time, and the entire Pennsylvania State Guard, some 18,000 strong, 
was mobilized at the Carnegie works before the riot and destruction of 
property stopped. Carnegie was in Scotland at the time, and it is well 
known that Frick alone was the dominating factor in the successful re- 
sult, which has until this day made merit and ability the basis of employ- 
ment and advancement rather than the union card. 

These men were much alike in many ways; both aggressive, intoler- 
ant of opposition, unwilling to take second place, and it was inevitable 
that they should have differences which finally did culminate in a bitter 
quarrel, and the breach was not healed even when they sold their inter- 
ests to the Stee] Corporation, nor afterwards. Carnegie dropped out of 
business, but Frick continued with the Corporation as a Director until 
his death. Without any philanthropic intent on their part, but rather the 
reverse, both were benefactors to the steel industry. Carnegie increased 
the tonnage and reduced the cost years before it would otherwise have 
been brought about, and compelled his competitors to build as good or 
better mills, and Frick by his courageous stand for the individual rights 
of labor, made it possible to run those mills for the best interests of both 
capital and labor and the country at large. 

I have always thought Carnegie had more enjoyment in distributing 
his wealth than any other man of whom I have knowledge. He received 
over three hundred million dollars in First Mortgage Bonds of the 
United States Steel Corporation, which were always salable at a high 
premium, and whether he gave one million or twenty-five millions, he 
was relieved of any concern as to ways and means in his benefactions. 
This naturally gave him a very comfortable feeling, but his greatest 
satisfaction was in the applause and admiration of his fellowmen. This 
was to him “As the breath of his nostrils,” but surely much should be 
forgiven a man who, when in the flesh, reversed the scriptural proportion 
of tithes, and gave ninety per cent of his vast fortune away for humanity’s 
sake. 


Mr. Frick always impressed me as a rather lonely man with few per- 


sonal friends, who received his only pleasure in adding the maximum 
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accretion to his fortune; but I feel now that this impression is without 
warrant, for he gave much away under the seal of secrecy, and the 
splendid disposition of his vast estate, not only places him among the 
greatest of philanthropists, but reveals a kindly disposition of heart and 
mind for which, when living, he did not receive credit. 

While these men stand above all others in their day and generation as 
the “Genii” of the industry, there were so many other notable men that 
I can only refer to a few who were better known to me, and appealed 
more to my youthful imagination. 


B. F. Jones. First of all, I place my mentor and preceptor, B. F. 
Jones, and because I knew him so well in an association of thirty-four 
years, I am the better able to appreciate his many admirable qualities. 

Mr. Jones was about fourteen years older than Carnegie and was in 
business for himself when Carnegie was a telegraph messenger. It was a 
favorite story of Carnegie’s that Mr. Jones was the first man to give him 
a quarter for delivering a message, and he would add, “That quarter 
gave me more pleasure than one million dollars now.” 

Mr. Jones was the most influential personality in the business of that 
day. He had the respect and confidence of his competitors as far as any 
man could have it under the unreasonable and unreasoning competition 
for business, which was brought about largely by financial necessity. He 
was always Chairman of the committee to arrange a scale with the labor 
union each year, and stood with his competitors when the wages de- 
manded made it impossible to continue mill operations, and while Car- 
negie, represented usually by his brother Thomas, attended these con- 
ferences, and apparently concurred in the conclusion reached, he did not 
always stand by the agreement. On several occasions he operated his 
mills while all others were shut down more than six months, to his great 
financial benefit by the enhancement in prices. 

Mr. Jones was a sincere believer in a protective tariff and always took 
a leading part in the hearings before the Congressional Committee when 
changes were proposed by freetraders adversely affecting capital and 
labor. If alive today he would be surprised and alarmed by the indiffer- 
ence to the tariff as an economic necessity for this country, as shown by 


the present generation of Republicans. Except for the great European 
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war, these younger men would have had a costly but salutary object les- 
son on the effect of the Underwood tariff of 1913, still on the Statute 
Books; but “Deo Volente,” due for a change when the Democrats go 
out this fall. Even so, there is a danger that the ebb tide of war and post 
war exports will suddenly change to a great incoming tide of imports 
before this indifference is aroused to action. 

As to Mr. Jones’ personal qualities, I had every opportunity to know, 
weigh and strike a balance. He was preéminent, I think, in his knowl- 
edge of men and judgment of character. He rarely made a mistake in 
his selections, but gave to them inspiration and authority, and was not 
disappointed in securing the best that was in them without the aid of 
gold watches or bonuses. He was always approachable, and gave advice 
when sought in such a kindly way that made one feel he had not asked a 
foolish question, and when it was necessary to admonish, he made his 
point plain but left no sting. In fact he was a born leader, and might 
well have been the premier steel master of the world had he been willing 
to overstrain his credit and borrow vast sums as Carnegie did. 

He had his own ideas of charity and benevolence, making sharp dis- 
tinctions between the two. He was not a believer in charity, or, rather, 
indiscriminate individual charity, because he thought it tended to pauper- 
ize and as to benevolence, he thought its wisest and best form was in the 
employment of thousands of men at a wage sufficient to insure comfort, 
happiness, and ambition for greater usefulness. 

He impressed those around him more by example than by precept. 
They imbibed his spirit of fairness, industry and ambition, because in 
himself he possessed these virtues to a remarkable degree. He expected 
much of his subordinates, and in making promotions, merit and fitness 
were his only guides. Because I happened to be a nephew-in-law, I 
sometimes thought he was overly careful in this respect, but I hold it 
now to his credit; for when promotions did come to me, the morale of 
the force was in no way impaired but rather strengthened. A great man- 
ufacturer and man of business, not often found in combination. A good 
citizen, a devoted husband and father, he deserves a place among those 


great men whose lives give inspiration and courage to future generations. 


James LAUGHLIN, a prominent banker in his day was his partner 


with equal interest, and doubtless was concerned with the finances of 
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the firm, but never took any active interest in its operation or commercial 
management. I remember him as a kindly, courteous old gentleman who 
visited the offices occasionally. The stock interests of these original part- 
ners have been held in their families to this day, when the fourth genera- 
tion is commencing to be active in the business. 

James Laughlin had three sons, all more or less prominent in the 
company; Henry A., Major G. M., and James Laughlin, Jr., but only 
’ as affection- 
ately known to us, gave many years of his life to active and efficient serv- 


Henry is living though long since retired. The “Major,” 


ice in the company, and while a little impatient of detail, his judgment 
and ability made him a very considerable factor in its success. A man of 
exceeding charm and fairness, he is held in loving memory by all his 
associates. If there has ever been a more harmonious and capable business 
partnership than Jones & Laughlin, it has never come to my knowledge. 

Among the most prominent iron manufacturers of my early days were 
John H. Shoenberger, James Wood, William M. Lyon, John W. Chal- 
fant, Campbell Herron, Jacob Painter and his four sons, A. M. Byers, 
James I. Bennett, John Graff, Christopher Zug, C. G. Hussey, Calvin 
Wells, General Fitzhugh, John Z. Speer, William H. Singer, Henry 
Lloyd, George Black, Henry W. Oliver, James Park, Reuben Miller, 
General Moorehead, and his son, Maxwell K. Moorehead. This list is 
not at all complete, but fairly represents the more capable men of that 
day. Shoenberger, Wood and Lyon were quite old men and I knew 
little but hearsay about them; but with the others, I was thrown more 


or less in contact and some I knew intimately. 


Henry W. O iver. The most interesting and lovable of these was 
Henry W. Oliver, who had a stormy financial career in operating his 
mill on the South Side, and failed several times but finally won out. He 
eventually became rich through his foresight in securing Messaba ore 
lands at a nominal royalty, which, under the name of the Oliver Mining 
Company, he turned over to the Carnegie Steel Company, retaining a 
small interest which, in the sale to the United States Steel Corporation, 
brought him a fortune. 

Many interesting stories are told of him, but his efforts to lease some 
ore lands from John D. Rockefeller will best illustrate his versatility. He 
had not been able to make any progress with a subordinate who refused 
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him an interview with Rockefeller, and he determined to make an effort 
to see him. He subsidized the colored guardian in the hall and asked him 
to point out the door of Mr. Rockefeller’s office and to say when he was 
sure to be in. On being told that Mr. Rockefeller always took a nap in 
his office during the lunch hour, said he would be there the next day but 
did not need to be announced. When Mr. Rockefeller awoke and found 
an unknown and unwelcome intruder in the room, he was naturally 
much surprised and alarmed, but Harry excused his appearance and ex- 
plained his business in such a candid and effective way, that he closed up 
the deal then and there to his entire satisfaction. 

This story loses much in the telling, for the personality and humor of 
the man, under such unpropitious conditions cannot be put into words. 
Fate was unkind, for after his hard struggle during a long business 
career he died in middle age unable to enjoy the fruition of his efforts. 
He had ability, courage and a winning personality which enabled him 
to do many things successfully which other men would not undertake. 

Time would fail me to attempt even a brief history of the early iron 
masters heretofore mentioned, who contributed in so large a measure to 
the industrial supremacy at Pittsburgh, so I shall pass on to some of the 
younger men who took up their burdens, and among these Charles M. 


Schwab is altogether the most famous. 


Cuares M. ScHwas. He was one of the thirty-two young partners 
of Carnegie. Schwab is now in his fifty-ninth year, and has been con- 
nected with the industry about forty years, having started under Cap- 
tain Jones at the Edgar Thompson Works in 1881. His rise through the 
various departments was without precedent. He became president of the 
Carnegie Steel Company in 1897, and President of the United States 
Steel Corporation in 1901, resigning in 1904 to become President of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, in which he owned a large interest. His 
reputation as a steel expert and manager of men is world-wide, and he 
is no less famous for his magnetic personality, which has established a 
confidence and credit among bankers that has given full rein to his am- 
bitions. I have known him intimately for thirty-three or thirty-four 
years, and I am at a loss to place him other than as a “phenomenon.” 


Bright, enterprising, rather more lucky than great, with some weak- 
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nesses which would be fatal to most men but on which he seems to 
thrive. Without fear of debt he borrows to the limit. His interest charges 
per ton of steel are probably four or five times more than any of his 
competitors. Excepting the Steel Corporation, he is the largest employer 
of labor, and treats with committees of his own men but not with out- 
side labor unions, believing in the principle of paying men what they 
earn rather than a common wage. All the important men participate in 
the profits to an extent hardly justified by good business ethics. By his 
boyish enthusiasm, winning personality, and gift of speech, he draws all 
men to him, and I have been under his spell no less than others; but have 
felt for many years that there was something lacking, and which, for 
want of a better name, I shall call, “Stability,” and which I fear may 
be his undoing. 

He has now practically turned over the management of his great 
Bethlehem properties to Eugene G. Grace, a young man who has come 
up from the ranks, and who bids fair to be one of the great men of the 
steel industry. Schwab is fond of saying that Grace is a better man than 
he ever was. I know something of Grace, and think Schwab may be 
right; for he is wonderfully capable, of excellent judgment, and above 
all, well-balanced. Schwab is the best after dinner speaker I have ever 
heard, although his talents run more in the fun making line. His speeches 
to young men at schools and colleges are wonderfully impressive, full 
of good advice given in such an attractive and impelling way as to arouse 
enthusiasm and ambition. A “fellow of infinite wit,” generous to a fault, 
and lovable to a degree not given to many. I count our long friendship 


one of the most pleasing incidents in my business life. 


Wi.1AM P. Snyper, a partner of Henry W. Oliver in his later 
days, but much younger, deserves a place among the self-made successful 
men. Snyder and John G. A. Leischman were clerks of Shoenberger & 
Company and became partners as brokers in a small way, selling Besse- 
mer billets and blooms for Carnegie, who was just introducing steel as a 
substitute for iron. They were active, resourceful and successful, and 
secured an acquaintance and standing with the trade which resulted in 
Leischman becoming President of Carnegie Brothers & Company. Sny- 


der who was much the stronger man of the two, continued the business 
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with success, and gradually increasing his credit, became a merchant, 
buying and selling on his own account. He then acquired some old blast 
furnaces in the Shenango Valley, and became useful to Oliver as a user 
of ore and aid to his credit, and they became partners in Messaba ore 
mining. For many years Snyder suffered from lack of capital, and he is 
largely indebted to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company for tiding him 
over this critical period. At that time we had an excess production of 
billets and blooms and were short on pig metal and traded steel billets 
with Snyder for pig metal. We were made safe in having the contra 
account, and the furnaces selling him pig metal, knew he was operating 
with us and would be paid promptly. When the time came about when 
we were self contained on pig metal and steel, our business relations 
naturally ceased, but he was then able to stand alone, and is now a 
wealthy man, retired from business but broken in health by the struggle. 
I transacted the business with him for years on a large scale, and came to 
know him as well as any man could. I was probably his closest friend, and 
a confidant of his hopes and troubles, and admired his business genius, but 
I fear he paid too high a price for his success. 


ELBERT H. Gary. The great national and international figure in the 
steel industry today is Elbert H. Gary, Chairman of the Board of the 
United States Steel Corporation. Born on a farm at Wheaton, Illinois, 
October 8, 1846; educated in the public school of Wheaton, Wheaton 
College, and Chicago University Law Department, he commenced the 
practice of law in Chicago in 1870, and afterward became attorney for 
the Illinois Steel Company and many other large corporations. He re- 
tired from the practice of law in 1898, and became President of the 
Federal Steel Company, the first large consolidation of the steel indus- 
try. My first acquaintance with Judge Gary was at a meeting called in 
1893, I think, to perfect an arrangement concerning steel billets, which 
had been selling below cost, and I was impressed by his grasp of the busi- 
ness and knowledge of the conditions. He was familiar with the indus- 
trial wars between Carnegie and his clients, and became convinced that 
such unreasonable competition was childish and against public policy, so 
when put at the head of the United States Steel Corporation, he advo- 
cated and brought about a spirit of codperation in the steel industry 
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which exists to this day to its great benefit, and to the advantage, as well, 
of the public. I doubt if any other man could have done this. He was 
helped, of course, by his control of about 50% of the tonnage, but his 
fairness and sincerity were the great factors after all. I doubt if anyone 
outside of his immediate associates had more of his confidence than I, 
while attempting to bring this about, and know he was many times dis- 
couraged, but he never faltered. I do not want to create the impression 
that he was or is a philanthropist. He was looking after the interests of 
the Corporation first; but, at the same time, he knew it could not pros- 
per unless the industry as a whole was prosperous, and in all these years 
I have never had reason to doubt his honesty of purpose. He was for- 
tunate in having the confidence and support of his Directors and Execu- 
tive Committee; for all the others in his official family were against him, 
and were constantly reporting alleged evidence of bad faith on the part 
of competitors. As to my own feelings toward him, I cannot do better 
than set down a speech I made at a complimentary dinner to Judge Gary 
on October 15, 1909, by his fellow manufacturers, viz: 

“This great gathering of the Iron and Steel Industry tonight im- 
presses me deeply. That busy men should lay aside their responsibilities 
and travel long distances to show their friendship and affection for a 
man, purely in a social way, for a man who, in the nature of things 
must be their most active and most powerful competitor, is indeed re- 
markable, and I think without precedent. This friendship has been a 
matter of slow growth; for it seems that a man gives his confidence 
more grudgingly in business than in any other direction, and the habit of 
generations cannot easily be put aside; but that it is real and abiding 
there can be no doubt, for it has survived the troubles and vicissitudes of 
the past two years, and the real test of friendship is in adversity. It has 
enlarged our horizon, and given us such a broad and clear view of duty 
and opportunity, that we have been able, without the sacrifice of any 
fundamental principle, to change and avoid much that was undesirable 
and costly in the old time business methods. 

“Tt is true that the law of supply and demand still governs the output, 
and we still have competition, but it is a reasonable competition for we 
have learned the folly of attempting to create a demand at the expense 
of profit, and keeping in mind the value of our raw materials in the 
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ground, which cannot be replaced, we refuse to give away our birthright. 

“Tt is certain that we have much to be thankful for, and first, be- 
cause it is nearest to us, is this delightful gathering that marks the era of 
friendship and good fellowship which, during the past ten years, has 
gradually but surely taken possession of us, even against our will. We 
have gotten the habit of considering our neighbor, and of putting a value 
on his good opinion. It is a decent habit and a great asset. Again, we 
should be thankful that our lot has been cast in the twentieth century. 
It is called the Age of Steel, but may more truly be called the Golden 
Age of Opportunity and Endeavor. No era in the past can compare 
with it. 

“Since the beginning of the industry in Virginia in the Colonial days, 
its history has been an almost unbroken record of disappointment and 
disaster. Lack of capital and transportation, long credits and bad debts 
were too much of a handicap for the early manufacturer. His average 
was three good years out of ten and he endeavored to make up in three 
years what he had lost in seven. He had notes to pay, and knew of no 
way to pay them but to run his mill at any cost. Prices were either un- 
reasonably high or low; there was no happy medium, nor, indeed, could 
there be. He was unable to decrease his cost in bad times, or increase his 
output in good times. A few of these men acquired a competence, the 
majority failed. In fact, in my recollection of the twenty-five or more 
mills in the Pittsburgh district, not more than five or six managed to 
escape the sheriff and some of them made his acquaintance several times. 
And so, happily for us, “the old order giveth place to the new.” 

“But we should be especially thankful that Fate, or the good fairies, 
transferred our friend, the Judge, from the profession of law to the hon- 
orable business of steel making. It has been a good thing for us. I trust 
it has been for him. In making the change he has at least escaped that 
opprobrious letter ‘A,’ for that letter is now obsolete in the steel industry." 
Yes, it has been a good thing for us, for he has brought with him a judi- 
cial mind, blended with a knowledge of men and commercial morality, 
and gave us good advice, which has made us a great deal of money. 
Certainly we think well of him. 


1 Formerly often referred to as the “steal” industry.—Ed. 
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“We respect the Judge, because he practices what he preaches, and 
takes the same advice that he gives to others, and we honor him for that 
fine sense of the fitness of things which makes him respect the law and 
those who administer it; but I think we like him best, because he has 
shown that a man may be in business, a large business, and still be a 
gentleman. I believe I have seen intention to make of all of us, living 
and speaking examples of this theory, to be seen and read of all men. 
This is a big undertaking. I hope he will succeed, nay, I believe he will. 

“Time and words fail me, my dear Judge, to properly express my 
appreciation of what you have done for the general welfare of the steel 
industry, and for the high standard you have set up. Your friendship 
during these years has been to me one of the bright and pleasant spots in 
this prosaic world of business, and I cannot believe but that it is the 
earnest of better things to come. 

“With due acknowledgment to that group of men who formed the 
United States Steel Corporation on such broad lines, and have managed 
it so wisely that the entire steel industry has taken on a value and sta- 
bility heretofore unknown, and with special acknowledgment to you, 
my dear Judge, who have had so great a part in this matter, I beg to 
offer, for your fellow manufacturers, their hearty good wishes for your 
welfare. May long life, happiness, and prosperity be your portion, and 
that great content which comes to a man who has done what he could 
for his fellows.” 

Time, the great leveler, during these eleven years has established the 
work he started to do. If there has been any fallacy, unfairness, legal or 
moral obstacle to the principle he advocated, it would have fallen years 
ago. I am firmly of the opinion that the steel industry will never return 
to the unfair and unreasonable competition of earlier years, but that a 
fair regard for cost and a reasonable profit, based on the law of supply 
and demand, will govern its relation to the public, whose interest Judge 
Gary has always placed first, and upon whose verdict all of us must 
stand or fall. I sincerely hope that his health will permit, and that his 
inclination may induce him to spend many more years as head of the 
great steel corporation which has benefited so greatly by his ripe judg- 
ment and high standard of business morality; for it is not too much to 
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say that he saved its corporate existence from destruction by guiding it 
safely through the hidden rocks of intolerance and misuse of power un- 
seen or unheeded by his associates, but visible to him. We are all more or 
less selfish, and, therefore, would want Judge Gary to continue as direct- 
ing head of the Steel Corporation, but whether his time be long or short, 
I feel sure that his conception of honorable competition, duty to the 
public, and observance of the law, which he has so long and earnestly 


advocated and practiced will not have been in vain. 


James A. FarreEvL. Another important figure in the seel industry 
today is James A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, who came up from the ranks, first as a workman in the wire mill, 
and later in the sales and executive departments; a man of great ability 
and energy, a close student of world conditions, and an authority on the 
transportation and distribution of steel for export. I would call him the 
exact antithesis of Judge Gary, for he has no “savoir faire.” He is unfor- 
tunate in that he lacks a pleasing personality, either in his facial expression 
or manner of speech; but having known him for many years, I am ready 
to acquit him of any intentional discourtesy, and would charge it rather 
to constitutional traits, unknown and unsuspected by him, and, therefore, 
allowed to dominate his personality adversely. He is the hardest worker I 
know of and has the biggest job. He is remarkable for his memory. Noth- 
ing that he has ever read heard or seen seems to escape him. He can tell 
you offhand the tonnage of every port in the world, the amount and kind 
of steel consumed in each country where they buy it and what they pro- 
duce in exchange. He testified several days in the Government suit against 
the Steel Corporation, and without notes gave intricate statistics, dates 
and facts without any hesitation. He is now in his fifty-eight year, and al- 
though favored with a rugged constitution and good health, it is not likely 
he can carry on for many years. 

There are many other men of affairs in the steel industry today, direct- 
ing its larger units, who should be credited with having had a large part 
in building up the industry to its present commanding position in the 
world of steel. Carey and Dinkey of Midvale; Campbell of Youngs- 
town; Butler of Brier Hill; Topping of Republic; Buffington, Craw- 
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ford, and Williams of the Steel Corporation; Block of Inland Steel Com- 
pany and others who deserve mention; but the limit set for this paper has 
long been exceeded, and I must reserve my few remaining adjectives for 
the history of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company and its executives. 

I suppose I may be pardoned for a vast pride in its honorable record of 
sixty-seven years. Its growth without the aid of combinations or consoli- 
dations has exceeded that of any other steel company in this country or 
elsewhere, to the best of my knowledge. Since my connection with it, the 
tonnage has increased from 100 tons to 7,500 tons per day, and in the 
last twenty years, about 500%. The Steel Corporation during this time, 
with its able and aggressive management has something more than dou- 
bled its tonnage, but doubtless the question of good policy has prevented a 
larger increase. 

This raises the question as to what is a normal growth. In a general 
way, it should doubtless depend upon the natural increase in the popula- 
tion and wealth of the country rather than upon the demand caused by 
war or any other unusual or temporary conditions, and upon this basis, 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company has apparently far exceeded its pro- 
portionate percentage; but it does not at all follow that the increase is not 
fully justified by the proper relation between the total steel output of the 
country and the natural growth in the demand, or, in other words, our 
large increase has not disturbed the balance between supply and demand, 
because many other companies have added little or nothing to their out- 
put. But there is a time for everything under the sun, and it is doubtful 
whether there can be a demand over the next few years to warrant much 
further increase in steel tonnage. The war demand of our government 
and Allies added one quarter to one third to the tonnage of pre-war 
times, and since the Armistice in November, 1918, we have been supply- 
ing, in some part at least, the accumulated peace requirements of the last 
three or four years. When this demand is satisfied, there will be a lull, 
perhaps quite extended, which I hope may be modified by a more active 
export trade; but the obvious uncertainity of the future should, and un- 
doubtedly will, prevent any important increase in tonnage until such time 
as the financial and economic conditions of the world reach a more stable 
and normal level. I have no doubt, however, as to the long future of this 
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country. Nothing can long delay its progress, and with the memory of its 
past achievements, we may surely hope with every confidence in a bril- 
liant future for this country. Because unknown and uncertain, the future 
holds for us an attraction which cannot be denied, and I often speculate 
on the position of this company in relative importance during the next 
quarter century. By that time the third and fourth generations should be 
in charge. If there is anything in heredity, they will uphold its traditions, 
and learn of the past so as to be guided aright in the future. This is the 
only safe guide. 

I have touched upon the past and expressed my belief in its successful 
future, and it only remains to speak of its splendid present organization. 
I have had every opportunity to compare it with others famous for ef- 
ficiency and results, and I am paying no compliment in stating my con- 
viction that taken as a whole, the commercial and operating forces of this 
company come nearer the 100 percent mark than any other organization 
of which I have knowledge. There can be no monopoly in brains, but 
there is such a thing as the spirit of loyalty, co-operation, and self-dedica- 
tion to the work, which this company enjoys in full measure, and which, 
after all, counts most in the long run. 

As to my associates among the executives of the company, past and 
present, the passing of the years serves only to add to my affectionate re- 
gard and appreciation of their ability. It has partaken more of an ideal 
family relation than a business connection, and I hold my self the most 
fortunate of men in retaining their friendship and respect during my long 
business life. 

I close with apologies for this crude effort, which seems to be neither 
essay, narrative nor biography, but which, in combination, I hope may in- 
terest those for whom it was written, and of whose kindly tolerance I am 
well assured. 


September 14, 1920 Wiuts L. Kine 








STUDENT LIFE IN SCHOOLS OF THE 
OHIO VALLEY NINETY YEARS AGO 


STANTON C. CRAWFORD AND JOHN A. NIETZ 


F  eoeeias of young people from Freeman’s Landing, Virginia, near 
what is now New Cumberland, West Virginia, began to attend va- 


* quoted below, 


rious boarding schools in 1849. Their correspondence, 
reflects the student life of the schools and gives some information about 
their educational programs. The institutions attended were Wellsburg 
Academy, Steubenville Female Seminary, Xenia Female Seminary, 
Washington College, and Beaver Academy. The first-named was lo- 
cated in Virginia, in what is now the Panhandle of West Virginia, the 
next two in Ohio, and the last two in Pennsylvania. 
WELLSBURG ACADEMY IN 1849-1850 

The letters quoted here are those of George McCandless Porter, later 
a member of the Virginia House of Delegates.* He entered the academy 
at the age of fourteen, having traveled down the river by steamboat. On 
November 10, 1849, he wrote in part as follows to his sister Mary and 
their mutual friend Nancy M. Hartford, who were attending the Steu- 
benville Female Seminary: 

Last night was particularly set apart for the meeting of the “Wellsburg Ly- 
ceum” the question was “Has, Public, Spirit likely to have a bad effect on 
our, Party, institutions. Your humb[l]e servant, (despite all his eloquence,) 
being on the affirmative was used upp. 

I got here in good time for Wednesday having arrived on Tuesday about 
dinner—had a glorious trip—worked my passage. .. . 

I study the following Branches 


Easy Latin—Viri Rome 
Nothing Algebra—davies Elementary 
hard Geometry—Davies Legendre 


1 Preserved by W. A. Crawford of Erie, Pennsylvania, the son of Mary Porter Craw- 
ford, to whom most of the letters were written. 
2 His grandson and namesake is Prof. George McCandless Porter of the Carnegie Insti- 


tute of Technology. 
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The latter takes the lead for Hardness I am getting along first rate I dont 
find any trouble in Latin I dont find any stallers in algebra I dont find many 
Propositions in my head when I come to recite Geometry—somuch for hard 
times. 

You may be looking for a Composition from your humble servant in the 
course of 3 or 4 weeks And in turn, in the answer to this, I will expect 2 or 
3. “The importance of belonging to a Literary Society”—is a very good 
foundation—subject or question, for a good sound solid interesting or even 
Sensible composition or in other words I thing it is a buckum subject—that is 
laying aside the Orful vice intemperance and the exciting topic “which is the 
most useful a horse or a cow.” ... 

I have got a globe for studying after night. .. . What are you studying— 
if either of you are studying Algebra—heres two sums for you 

“A man wants to buy 100 head of stock with $100—he wants cattle sheep 
and hogs—he is to pay $10 a head for cattle $3 for hogs and $1/2 for sheep 
how many of each will he receive.” 

“Put 22 hogs in seven pens and have an odd number in each pen.” ... 

Our society is increasing between 25 & 30 at the academy 


On December 10, 1849, he wrote to his sister again, saying in part: 


Buck Wheat Cakes are prevalent .. . the Steamer “Too Many Irons on the 
Fire” Burst her boilers on last week—all 4 boilers exploded and went plumb 
through the “Geometry Class” carrying away four members. Your humble 
servant among the rest—only 3 left in the class. The reason why I quit Geom- 
etry was for the purpose of facilitating my progress in my other, and more im- 
portant, Studies—as I found I had too many studies and as it impeded my 
progress, more than any other—therefore I dropt it and consider myself per- 
fectly right in so doing—Howsomever I took upp in its place Book Keeping 
—the object of which is to give you a Knowled[g]e of Keeping Book in a 
Scientific manner—and not “to strengthen the mind” 

Be prepared to ship on the Jas Nelson on the Friday be 4 Christmas... . 
will have 2 compositions about that time. . . . Subject for my next composi- 
tion—Aristocracy 


On March 16, 1850, he wrote to his sister as follows: 


I have written my composition for the exhibition, and do not expect to 
make any alterations on it—the examination however cannot be viewed in the 
same light, for not knowing in what part of the book you will be examined, 
consequently it becomes necessary that you make yourself perfectly acquainted 
with the whole of it, which is not a very easy matter The subject of my com- 
position is “The duty of a citizen of the United States, to his country, at the 
present time” . . . Our School will be closed on Tuesday the 26th of March 
for the space of 1 month. The examination will come off on Tuesday in the 
daytime and the exhibition on Tuesday night I expect to go upp the river on 
Wednesday the 27th on board the James Nelson. . 
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At present the calculation is—that I will come back next session—and if I 
do I expect to study Greek and Latin and perhaps something else... . 

Please tell Miss Hartford that I would like to be excused from writing that 
composition and she would greatly accommod[a]te me by sending one down 

If the following will be of any benefit to her she is perfectly welcome to it 


The Wonders of America 
Who ever seed the beat & the like of Americy fur wundrous wonders 


This series of letters ends with one of August 8, 1850, in which we 
read: “We have had no Cholera here yet—and are not very particular— 





as far as diet is concerned—Roasting ears, Cucumbers—&c—with great 
‘Gusto.’ . . .” We shall hear more from George Porter, but this con- 


cludes his reports from Wellsburg. 
STEUBENVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY IN 1849-1854 
Mary Porter, aged 16, was attending this seminary in the fall of 1849. 
It was during this school year that she received the letters, quoted above, 


from her younger brother, George. On November 22, her mother wrote 
a deeply religious admonition: 


Dear daughter, i beseech you to adore thy creator for that word which is 


a light to your feet and a lantern to your paths. . . . oh make the duties of 
his gospel and the calls of his goodness more dear to your heart that you may 
glorify him in your body and in your Spirit. . . . and may the Saving grace 


of god be Shed around you is the cincere prayer of your affectionate mother. 


On December 15, 1851, her brother George wrote from Washington 
College, where he was then in residence, a long letter from which a few 
quotations are made: 

[1] was glad to learn that you were enjoying good health and good 
boarding. 1 am now “enjoying the same blessing”. . . . You have been to 
see a Panorama—I cannot say that I have... . From the studies, which you 
mentioned in your letter, that you were engaged in I came to the conclusion 
that you were in the Senior year... . 

At the end of the year 1851 Mary left the seminary. Her roommate, 
Sue Crawford, who later became related to her by marriage, wrote to her 
from the seminary on February 26, 1852, as follows: 

Within three weeks two of our number have been called away by the 
messenger of death They ... were both boarding in town Misses Pinkerton 


and Winters. . . . Miss P. died of typhoid fever Miss W. with consump- 
tion... . 
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I will try and give a general account of matters and things since you left 
here quite a number of girls have followed your example and gone home.... 
Uncle Beatty? is now in New York has gone to get new teachers for next 
session he is to bring the senior class their graduating dresses they are to 
be ... very gay the class is now reduced down to 20 Well times are very 
much as they used to be when you were here especially so far as boarding is 
concerned but dont be frightened when I tell you we had biscuit for tea 
one evening and have had flitters for desert twice Mr. Sheply has to suffer 
from the girls for our boarding This morning in Chemistry we were discuss- 
ing the properties of yeast and why it caused bread to rise one of the girls 
asked Mr. S. if baking the bread did not kill the yeast. he replied it did not 
but decomposition then began to take place the hydrogen began to escape and 
Lot Raymond replied that she had some bread for breakfast so hard she could 
not hardly eat it and thought the hydrogen had all escaped out of it You can 
well imagine the effect it produced on the class. . 

You wanted to know something of the character of my report I had all 
excellents excepting arithmetic and attention to school rules from your letter 
I discovered you had learned the result of Dr. B’s visit to our room the 
morning you left well I hope you did not give yourself any trouble on 
account of it have not had but the one mark this session. . . . well my report 
had no deficients had 30 ones in Chem. 22 in Geometry 24 in Hist. It 
appears to me we have more to do every week than we had the preceding one 
we have been through the first two books of Geom. three times and the third 
and fourth once and are now going through the second time have five and 
six pages to get at a time 8 pages in Chem. reviewing Alex. and Hist. and 
have from 30 to 40 pages to get at a lesson So you may easily suppose we 
have enough to do at least as much as we can do well We have only four 
more weeks after this to prepare for examinations it will be on the first thurs- 
day and friday of April The girls are beginning to talk a great deal about 
the horrid creature. I have not hardly given it yet a passing thought. But do 
not infer from this I feel myself prepared and think there is no danger of 
failing far from it You must by all means come down to examination and 
see all your old schoolmates once more and see how we get along how I wish 
you would be here as a scholar instead of a spectator. . . . tell Aunt and Eliza 
to be sure and come down to examination. There is to be a concert on thurs- 
day evening which will at least be well attended. ... 


Again, on August 18, 1852, Sue wrote to Mary as follows: 


[1] doubt not but that you are spending your time more pleasantly than if 
you were shut up within these prison walls, feasting on boiled liver and roast 
beef and the mumerous other delicacies with which our table is daily loaded. 
Oh what a delightful thing to be an inmate of a boarding school. But one con- 
solation is we do not often get much good without being attended with some 
evil and the knowledge we derive from our books more than compensate for 

3 Dr. Charles C. Beatty, head of the school. 
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our self denials. But what do you think is going to happen for we have had 
pears several times independent of our dessert... . I have drank tea all this 
session, twice a day, you will be surprised at my quitting coffee but the reason 
was this, when I came this session the coffee was most miserable it tasted so 
strong of the copper boilers I found it was injurious and got changed to a 
tea table.... 

The greatest news I have to give is we had the pleasure of listening to a 
course of lectures on Europe last week by Dr. Baird; they were really very 
interesting took up each country separately and gave a full description of it 
they were nine in number five in the afternoon or from two to between four 
and five o’clock four at night or from half past seven until after ten o’clock. 
You may form some idea of the interest the girls took in them when I tell 
you there were very few complaints of being tired and poor souls some nights 
we had to sit three good long hours without moving or speaking I was going 
to say without breathing. .. . Uncle B. was as cross as a bear; and watched us 
as close as a hungry cat would watch mice, and kept changing his seat round 
whenever he would hear the least noise. On the whole we had a great time 
OE Mix. 

This session the same as last bears sad intelligence to many . . . Maggie 
Chester had a sister died, Annie Black a brother with yellow fever on his way 


to California. ... 

There is a letter to Mary dated at the seminary on January 21, 1854, 
from an unidentified “Chriss” who refers to the fact that Sepora, Mary’s 
sister, is then in attendance. She continues: 

It is my last session and I want to have some funn before I leave the holy 


castel Wat do you think Unkle Charley will do without me there will be 
] never come 


very few old schollars here next session the girls all say they wil 
back but for my part I like it very well ... it is only nine weeks until our 


school will be out... . 


XENIA FEMALE SEMINARY IN 1850-1851 

Miss Nancy Hartford went to Xenia Female Seminary, Xenia, Ohio, 
in 1850. She corresponded with Mary Porter, who had been her class- 
mate at Steubenville Female Seminary the preceding year. In the letters 
she addressed numerous others in extensive postscripts. On October 15, 
she wrote: 

This is the second day since | commenced operations. . . . I could not have 
been pleased better in any other institution. The lady who boards the young 
ladies and myself also is a full bred yankee our fare is about the same as at 
steubenville. . . . You cannot imagine how glad I should [be] if I could see 
any person from Virginia with whom I am acquainted tell Matthew when he 
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goes to Cincinnati O to be shure and come out to see me_ it takes but a few 
hours and costs only $1.90. 


On February 5, 1851, she wrote to Mary again: 


Our examination will come off in five weeks Emily said she never saw a 
better class of young ladies than those of this Seminary I can scarcely realize 
that I have been nearly five months in Xenia When they get the railroad to 
Steubenville I will come and take tea with you often. The manners and cus- 
toms of the people here are different in many respects from those to which I 
have been accustomed for exa[m]ple the manner of dressing the dead for 
burial insted of having a shroud as with us they are dressed in their best 
clothes that they have been accustomed to wear while living When at a party 
we do not sit at table but stand at some distance and take our plates in our 
hands. I think it is so inconvenient to do we have neither knife nor fork as 
we never have any meat but cold thin slices we are helped to one thing at a 
time Imagine yourself standing your plate in one hand with your saucer and 
cup siting on it and helping yourself with the other. . . . this town has been 
visited for the two preceeding summer with cholera the lady with whom I 
board lost two children last summer... . 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE IN 1851-1854 

George McCandless Porter, who wrote to his sister Mary from Wells- 
burg Academy, wrote a series of letters to her from Washington College, 
Washington, Pennsylvania. From his letter of December 15, 1851, a 
few quotations referring to Steubenville Female Seminary were made 
above. This letter continues as follows, concerning his experience at 


Washington: 


The murder trial here was a very exciting one: all most all of the students 
attended—the result of the trial was the acquittal of Joseph Robinson—a 
Canonsburg student—But fires here are all excitement and confusion: nor is it a 
wonder that such is the case. the ground is high and consequently much ex- 
posed to wind. and the water is scarce. hence when a fire breaks out, all rush 
to scene of action, everybody is interested, for the property of all is in danger 
—it is this that causes so much excitement.... 

I am now studying the following—Latin, Greek, German, Algebra, Grecian 
Antiquities, Elocution and Composition—on next Friday night I am to en- 
lighten the folks on the negative of the Question—Do brutes reason—I spoke 
an original a week or so ago on the “Progress of the Age.” .. . 





On January 10, 1852, he wrote the following words: 


The vacation given about the beginning of the new year, is now past some 
2 or 3 weeks, and all things are going on as usual. I did not go home in 





in 
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vacation but spent the week with one of my classmates, about five miles from 
town. I had the finest kind of times. there was good sleighing—plenty of 
singings. plenty of rabbits, and other game—“plenty to eat” &c. the “folks” 
were very sociable and do all their visiting after night—they fix up a sled the 
whole family get into it—go to a neighbours—chat a while—get supper about 
10 oclock, and get home about 12 oclock—lI was at one or two of these parties 
and they suit my sentiments exactly. Sleighing after night. by Moonlight. is 
grand. Social chat is cheering—but the climax of the whole the “Magnum 
bonum” or “sine qua non” of the affair is the “supper” 


The intermediate examination comes off next week. and if report be true 
will be little harder than the usual recitation. ... 


Again, on August 30, 1854, he wrote: 


I send you to day a copy of the Commencement exercises—and if the river 
is low I wish you would come out here in the carriage & take me home. ... 
The next session here will be from 1st Nov to the last of Dec. & then a 
vacation of 2 weeks. . . . The question for Contest has not been determined 
yet, but will be in the course of two weeks. ... This is the last letter 1 will 
write you this Session, its only 4 weeks now till the end of it.... 

The commencement program to which he referred had been arranged 
for 9 A.M., Wednesday, September 27, 1854. On the preceding Sabbath 
morning, the baccalaureate sermon had been given by the president of the 
college. The same evening, a sermon to the Society of Religious Inquiry 
had been given by Rev. M. W. Jacobus. On Tuesday evening there was 
an address to the literary societies by Prof. H. R. Lee, LL.D. The com- 
mencement program itself was opened and closed with prayer, and there 
were eighteen items of speaking, interspersed with twenty-one seasons of 
music. There was an English salutatory, a Latin salutatory, and a Greek 
salutatory, but one valedictory sufficed. Among other topics discussed, we 
find “Our National Integrity,” “The Political Arena,” “Woman in 
History,” and “Freedom, an Innate Principle.” Degrees were conferred 
on seventeen candidates. 


BEAVER ACADEMY, ABOUT 1863 


William David Porter, who later became successively district attorney 
of Allegheny County, judge of the Court of Common Pleas, and judge 
of the Superior Court of Pennsylvania, was graduated from Beaver Acad- 
emy, Beaver, Pennsylvania. On April 21 of a year that was probably 
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1863 (from collateral evidence) he, about thirteen years old, wrote the 
following to his sister Mary: 

I suppose you are living on the fat of the land these times as it is the season 
for maple sugar & goose eggs. I was at home about two weeks ago. . . . I went 
to Wheeling with Father and got my clothes and did not stop at home as I was 
coming back. ... I went up to Fannies [Pittsburgh] last Friday and came back 
on Monday. .. . I went to see the glass blowers twice the first night it payed 
very well but the second as I went with the expectation of seeing something 
different .. . and it was exactly the same it did not pay.... 

I will give you a sketch of our school there are six of us including the 
teacher certainly not a very large school but then we may make up in ability 
what we lack in numbers. as for boarding the bill of fare is very short. .. . 
I want you to reserve that goose egg full of sugar for me.4... 


By 1863, when William David Porter’s letter was written, the acad- 
emy was reduced in size and faced financial troubles. It closed in 1870. 


COMMENTS AND INTERPRETATIONS 

Nature of Academies. A clearer understanding of the above excerpts 
written by students attending these academies may be gotten if one under- 
stands the nature of academies in general. Academies developed in Amer- 
ica following the time that the Latin grammar school failed to meet ap- 
proval here. The grammar school was too narrow both in purpose and 
curriculum to meet the growing educational needs of America. 

The first fully recognized academy in America was The Academy and 
Charitable School of Philadelphia, commonly known as Franklin’s Acad- 
emy. Benjamin Franklin was largely responsible for its opening in 1751. 
It was chartered in 1753. By 1800 thirteen academies were founded in 

75 y 

Pennsylvania, eleven in Massachusetts, and eight in New York. The 
academy movement gained its greatest impetus, as far as founding new 
ones was concerned, during the 1830’s, when the ideas of democracy 

4In the collections of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania there are two 
printed programs of Beaver Academy “Exhibitions.” The “Exhibition of Beaver Academy” 
of September 27, 1844, opened with prayer. There were sixteen select orations, five original 
orations, two original essays, two dialogues, and eleven seasons of music. There were about 
thirty participants, including Matthew S. Quay. The “Exhibition of the Franklin Literary 
Society” of September 25, 1846, listed six select orations, five original orations, one origi- 


nal and one select debate, two dramatic scenes, one dialogue, a valedictory, and ten seasons 


of music. There were about thirty-five participants. 
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and of universal suffrage were gaining marked influence. In numbers, 
the peak was reached about 1850, when there were 6,085 academies 
with 263,000 students in the United States. It was not until 1900 that 
there were as many as 6,000 high schools here, even though the popu- 
lation was three times as large in 1900 as in 1850. 

The academy arose to meet the demands of the middle class. Its pur- 
pose was to provide a secondary education satisfying several objectives— 
preparation for college, a general education for everyone, and pre-profes- 
sional and professional training. For example, it trained most of the teach- 
ers of the period, and offered courses in surveying, navigation, and book- 
keeping. 

The early academies were only for boys. In this they followed Euro- 
pean practice. Later, separate schools, commonly called female seminaries, 
were founded for girls. After 1830, in order to get larger attendance, 
many would admit both boys and girls. Even then the boys and girls often 
would attend classes in separate rooms and be forbidden to talk to each 
other except on stated occasions. 

The Beaver Academy was a typical “‘public”’ institution. According to 
James P. Wickersham, 


Beaver Academy, Beaver, chartered in 1800, was a County Academy or 
Public School managed by trustees elected by popular vote. The State had 
granted in 1791 five hundred acres of land for the support of such an institu- 
tion. The land was located near the town. In its early days the Academy was 
a noted centre of intellectual light, later its prosperity became somewhat spas- 
modic, and finally, after an existence of about three-quarters of a century, the 
property was placed in the hands of the school board of Beaver borough to 
establish and support a public high school open to children from the county 
at large.5 


Bausman records that female students were first admitted in 1844, 
“and about ten years later the school was divided, the boys reciting in 
the Academy building, and the girls in a building in another part of the 
town.””® 

5 James P. Wickersham, A History of Education in Pennsylvania, 449 (Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, 1886). 

6 Joseph H. Bausman, History of Beaver County, Pennsylvania, 2:639 (New York, 
1904). 
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The Steubenville Female Seminary which Mary Porter attended was 
a typical private institution. It opened on April 13, 1829, and is said to 
have been the first seminary for young ladies in what had been known 
as the Northwest Territory. It was established by Rev. Charles C. 
Beatty, then pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Steubenville. An 
active interest in the management was taken by Mrs. Beatty, who had 
been Miss Hetty Elizabeth Davis. She was born within the present limits 
of Pittsburgh, her father’s farm being what is now the Allegheny Ceme- 
tery. 

Academies were usually formed in one of three ways: by a stock com- 
pany, by a religious denomination, or as a private enterprise. Those 
founded by stock companies rarely declared dividends, the stock being 
sold merely as a means of raising money to build the building and get the 
school started. The control of these varied with the types. The denomi- 
national and stock company types were usually controlled by a board of 
trustees. 

The support of academies was derived in various ways. Tuition, sub- 
scriptions, endowments, and lotteries were the most common means of 
support. Many academies provided boarding facilities from which addi- 
tional subsidies were derived. Since all of them charged tuition, the poor 
could not attend. Hence, many had small attendance. As mentioned in 
one of the letters, only five attended the Beaver Academy in 1863. How- 
ever, some successful private academies were a rich source of income to 
their owners. Rev. Beatty of the Steubenville Female Seminary, for in- 
stance, was able to make public benefactions amounting to half a million 
dollars. 

After 1860 the academy movement began to wane. By that time all 
northern states had public-school systems, and the people objected to 
paying taxes for the public schools and also tuition to the academies. The 
demand was for the public-school systems either to offer more advanced 
subjects or open high schools, in order that the children might get free 
the type of work for which they formerly had to pay tuition in the acad- 
emies. 

The curriculum of the academy. Numerous interesting remarks were 
made in the above letters regarding the subjects studied by the students. 
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Latin, Greek, algebra, and geometry were definitely mentioned. George 
Porter confessed failing geometry and substituting bookkeeping, “the ob- 
ject of which is to give you Knowledge of Keeping Book in a Scientific 
manner—and not ‘to strengthen the mind.’ ” These remarks reveal two 
educational conceptions widely held at that time. First, that a real educa- 
tion consists of the mastery of the old classical subjects, such as Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics. Secondly, that the mastery of other subjects, 
such as bookkeeping, does not furnish disciplinary training. In other 
words, the psychological conception concerning learning was that of 
“formal discipline,” for which the old classical subjects provided training. 

In addition to the so-called disciplinary subjects on the one hand and 
the non-disciplinary or “useful” subjects on the other, most academies 
taught numerous other subjects. Natural philosophy (physics), astrono- 
my, English and debating, geography, and history were popular. In fact, 
many academies would teach any subject the students wanted and could 
pay for. In regard to the curriculum, the academy was a democratic 
institution in contrast to the Latin grammar school. 

Student A ctivities. These letters are interesting from the standpoint of 
what students discussed around 1850 in comparison with what they 
might have discussed were these letters to be written today. Certainly, 
letters written today would freely mention the results of the interscho- 
lastic games of football and basketball, and tell about the “proms” and 
the latest movies. The academies of that day had no organized sports and 
few social events of the types common today. Dancing or even the com- 
mingling of boys and girls in any way in school were largely taboo. 

The most emphasized extra-curricular activity in most academies was 
the literary society. Elocution and debating seem to have been vital ac- 
tivities to provide the students with an outlet for their enthusiasm and 
spirit of competition as well as with practice in public speaking, an accom- 
plishment considered very important for the future leaders of society in 
a period when public questions were being debated in democratic ways. 
The subjects for debate were frequently naive, as for example, the 
“greater usefulness of the horse or the cow,” yet they provided the elo- 
cutionary practice desired by the students. 

Another activity mentioned in these letters was the examination. Ref- 
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erence was made to invitations being extended to outsiders to attend. 
This seems unusual to us today. However, these examinations were 
largely oral, and so took on the nature of a public spectacle. At the same 
time written work and other products of the students would be put up 
for public exhibition. Perhaps some of the compositions on exhibit, both 
Latin and English, were written by students from another school and 
secured through the clandestine exchange system, as these letters suggest. 
Matters of Health. It is shocking to us today to read frequent refer- 
ences to illnesses and deaths caused by infectious and contagious diseases. 
These, no doubt, are more or less true reflections of the nature and con- 
dition of health matters during that period. Cholera, yellow fever, con- 
sumption, and typhoid fever are mentioned as usual and accepted. 
Finally, the letters referred to one matter of perennial interest to stu- 
dents attending any boarding school yesterday or today, namely, food. 
In regard to eating, human nature has not greatly changed since 1850. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Pennsylvania: The Story of a Commonwealth. By RoBertT ForTEN- 
BAUGH, Ph.D., Adeline Sager Professor of History, Gettysburg Col- 
lege, and H. James TarmMan, M.Ed., Teacher of Social Studies, 
Edison Junior High School, Harrisburg, Penna. (Harrisburg, ‘The 
Pennsylvania Book Service, 1940. 621 p. Maps, illustrations. ) 

A utsrory of Pennsylvania for the high-school age has been greatly 
needed; indeed, except for Dunaway’s History of Pennsylvania, suitable for 
college students, no one-volume work has been produced in recent years. Fort- 
enbaugh and Tarman have done for the high-school student what Dunaway 
did for the college student. Yet the book being reviewed is not by any means 
too juvenile to be enjoyed by mature minds. The authors have followed the 
modern educational trend—shall we say fad? —of dividing the book into units; 
yet they have not Jost that most important element, chronology. The divisions, 
or units, are five. The first three deal with the political developments in the 
region during the early period of the aborigines and of the Dutch, Swedes, 
and English; the second deals with the political history of the province; the 
third deals with the political growth of the commonwealth. The fourth unit 
takes up the economic growth from 1609 to the present. The last unit de- 
scribes the religious, social, and cultural life of the commonwealth from the 
days of the first Dutch and Swedish immigrants. About one-fourth of the 592 
pages of text deal with this last interesting unit. 

In the description of early political affairs the Indian assumes an important 
role. One sees that the Six Nations were disliked by the conquered tribes of 
Pennsylvania; yet the alliance between the Six Nations and the English was 
an important reason for the early safety of the Pennsylvania settlers. This 
reviewer is disappointed to find that once again Braddock’s defeat by the 
French and Indians is stressed more than Forbes’s victory, and that the battle 
of Loyalhanna during the important Forbes campaign is not even mentioned. 
After all it was in western Pennsylvania “at the junction of the three rivers” 
in 1758 that one of the most important English victories of all time occurred 
—a victory that had international repercussions and that greatly helped to 
make th: North American continent a home for the English-speaking race. 

The story of Pennsylvania’s own “Public Works” during the middle of the 
eighteenth century is clearly and concisely told. That the majority of the 
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voters wanted to sell these public utilities was not entirely due to the fact that 
canal traffic was bowing to the swifter iron horse. When the Pennsylvania 
Railroad bought the main line of the canal system, including the famous 
portage railroad, it was expected that both the public treasury and the public 
morals would be greatly strengthened. 

The authors are perhaps not as well acquainted with western Pennsylvania 
as with the remainder of the “five little worlds” within our commonwealth. 
Stephen Foster was born in Lawrenceville (not Lawrenceburg), which was 
then a suburb long since a part of Pittsburgh. Ethelbert Nevin was born in 
Edgeworth, which for purposes of indentification ought, perhaps, to be desig- 
nated as a suburb of Pittsburgh. And although the Pittsburgh Symphony did 
disband in 1910, it has been gloriously resurrected through the untiring efforts 
of Mrs. Benjamin Thaw and other music-loving residents. Under the baton of 
Fritz Reiner this new Pittsburgh Symphony is now favorably known in the 
music world. 

The book’s binding is of a cheerful color, the format pleasing, and the 
choice of type could not be better. The pictorial map on the inside cover is 
intensely interesting. The many other maps aid the reader. Despite the list of 
counties in the appendix we wish there were a map giving the names of the 


sixty-seven counties whose bounda: : are so clearly shown. The many illus- 


trations are splendid. The introduc’ .» to each unit, the factual synopsis, and 
the student’s bibliography at the of each chapter will aid him greatly. 
The general bibliography will be nterest to teachers and other readers. All 


in all, this book is one which a sts’ nt should enjoy as a text or as supplemen- 
tary material, and when he lays it . - yn his parents will doubtless pick it up. 


Peabody High School, Pittsburgh Lity Lee Nixon 


The Powder Keg. By EvizapetH HAwruorn Buck. (Philadelphia, 

The Penn Publishing Company, 1940. 223 p. Illustrations.) 

In The Powder Keg Mrs. Buck has added another to her series of books 
for young people, of which Moccasins in the Wilderness and Rifles Beyond 
Fort Pitt were the first. 

The Powder Keg has the same directness of treatment and writing as the 
earlier books, The characters and incidents are historically accurate, aid where 
Mrs. Buck has created incidents, like Matthew Vane’s capture of the Indian 
thief and his nursing of his young friend Bill Brown through Bill’s attack of 
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fever, her creations are vivid and real. Throughout the book one feels the 
times and the conditions under which events happened. The Powder Keg 
deals with life on the western Pennsylvania frontier when “on the lower Alle- 
gheny and Monongahela and the Upper Ohio there were scarcely more than 
fifty Englishmen all told—the traders and their employers—no soldiers at all, 
and no real military forts, only stockaded trading posts.” The district was the 
powder keg that set off “what was to become the first world war, which 
eventually involved not merely England and France but other countries of 
Europe, and which was fought in Europe, America, and parts of Asia. As 
Horace Walpole said, “A voliey fired by a young Virginian in the backwoods 


cr 


set the world on fire.” This volley was fired at the battle of the Great 
Meadows. 

Other history-making events that young readers will learn of through a very 
human presentation are the taking of Fort Venango by the French, the little 
known incident of the building and the loss of Fort Prince George where the 
old blockhouse now stands in Pittsburgh, and the battle of Fort Necessity. 

And there are other things in the book that will make the past live for 
young people, such as the presentation of Wendell Brown and the first white 
settlement in the western wilderness, the part the Quakers played in the Penn- 
sylvania assembly, the claims of Virginia to western Pennsylvania, and the sides 
which the various Indian tribes took in the conflict. 

The many intimate details of life on the frontier recreate that life as though 
the reader had lived it. Mrs. Buck tells how rare forks were, even among 
families in eastern cities, how pelts were stretched to dry, how horses were 
hobbled to prevent running away or straying, how beavers were caught by 
young hunters in winter, what games Indians and frontier youth plov. 1— 
“deer buttons,” for instance—how a lame Indian’s trail could be Y 
the expert eye of a frontier boy who noticed the difference between the ucpths 
of the footprints, and how a husking bee was conducted in a barn lit by 
flaring pine knots, and what food was eaten—“hams, turkeys, geese, great 
white loaves of bread, big yellow cheeses, wild raspberry jam, blackberry pie, 
little sweet cakes”—and pitchers of milk and water sweetened with maple 
sugar. 

Mrs. Buck’s next books should build up with greater detail both incidents 
and characters into a more completely developed and richer account of the 
history of the country which she knows so well and presents so happily. 


Pittsburgh J. Ernest Wricut 
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John and Wiliam Bartram, Botanists and Explorers, 1699-1777; 
1739-1823 (Pennsylvania Lives series). By ERNEsT EARNEST. 
(Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. vii, 187 p. 
Portraits. ) 

Tue second volume of “Pennsylvania Lives” now being published by the 
University of Pennsylvania Press is devoted to two of our most distinguished 
Pennsylvania naturalists, John and William Bartram, father and son. Of fine 
intellectual caliber, they, like others of Quaker faith at that time, were denied 
expression of their talents in art and music (or dancing), and like others of 
similar faith in the earlier days of our history they turned to serious reading 
and to scientific experiment or exploration. 

The author of the book succeeds immediately, by means of skillfully chosen 
quotations from letters and publications, interwoven with the results of exten- 
sive studies, in making the reader intimately acquainted with the strangely 
similar, yet widely different, personalities of father and son. The reviewer 
became so interested that he recently seized an opportunity to visit the old 
Bartram homestead and garden along the west bank of the Schuylkill in south- 
ern Philadelphia. Here, by his industry and skill, John Bartram had trans- 
formed swampy land into fertile fields, enlarged his farm to 261 acres, and by 
his own hands split the slabs of stone and added to the diminutive original 
Swedish house. The leaders of the American Philosophical Society, among 
whose founders Benjamin Franklin’s name appears first and John Bartram’s 
second, were men who labored and carried on their scientific work with their 
own hands. One can but marvel at the skillfully hewn sections in the three 
columns of the inset portico facing down to the Schuylkill, and at the great 
slabs of stone so neatly split by Bartram and set in the walls of his house as 
related in a letter to Jared Eliot. 


John Bartram’s views on religion led his fellow Friends at the Darby Meet- 
ing reluctantly to disown him in 1757. Your reviewer read with feeling the 
lines deeply engraved by his own hands (1770) in the stone over his study 
room: 


It is God alone, Almighty Lord, 
The Holy One, By me Adored. 


The chapter on John Bartram’s religion throws an interesting light on the 
discussions taking place among the intellectuals of the early eighteenth century. 

The story in Crévecoeur’s Letters from an American Farmer (1783) has it 
that one day, while plowing, Bartram rested under a shade tree and idly 
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plucked a daisy. Noticing the various different parts of the daisy he suddenly 
reproached himself thus: “What a shame, said my mind, that thee shouldst 
have employed so many years in tilling the earth and destroying so many 
flowers and plants, without being acquainted with their structures and uses.” 
A few days later this uneducated farmer was in Philadelphia buying botanical 
books and a Latin grammar, and he took a three-month course in Latin from 
a neighboring schoolmaster. 

The author then leads us through an interesting account in which we see 
John Bartram educating himself; becoming a member of Franklin’s “Junto”; 
experimenting successfully in the hybridization of plants nine years before 
Franklin’s experiments with the kite; collecting plants and sending them to 
England; and making longer and longer excursions for botanical material until 
the great Linnaeus is said to have called him “the greatest natural botanist in 
the world.” Through Peter Collinson, Philip Miller, and other noted garden- 
ers, the author thinks Bartram was responsible for the introduction of between 
one hundred and fifty and two hundred plants into the gardens of England. 

On one of his expeditions he accompanied Colonel Bouquet to Pittsburgh. 
Bouquet, true to his name, was something of a botanist himself. Bartram de- 
scribed Pittsburgh as being in those days “a delightful situation” and later 
expressed a great desire to spend some time on the Ohio. Bartram’s longest 
and in many ways his most important expedition was the one to Florida where 
he went up the St. Johns to its headwaters on the one side and returned on 
the other. He was accompanied on this trip by his son William. 

William Bartram, unlike his father, had a good schooling and grew up in 
an environment of books of travel, history, literature, and science, either in his 
father’s library or accessible in the Darby Library, which his father had helped 
to found. He attended the Philadelphia Academy for about four years, and 
seemed most interested in botany and drawing. William was a poet and dream- 
er, a failure in business, and a source of great worry to his father. He remained 
in Florida after the trip with his father, much against his father’s wishes, and 
established an indigo plantation. This venture was a miserable failure, but 
several years later, financed by Fothergill, who wanted specimens and draw- 
ings, he returned to Florida and, alone, retraced the trip he had made with 
his father. 

The diary of this trip, lasting five years and made mostly alone, was the 
basis for William Bartram’s Travels, which was published first in 1791. His 
accuracy of observation made this work a mine of information on the botany 
and ornithology as well as on the ethnology of the Indians of the region tra- 
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versed, which included the Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida, and extended into 
Alabama and Louisiana. Like his father in his love for nature and in his accur- 
acy of observation, he was also a poet, and some of the passages in his Travels 
are beautifully written. Earnest points out in a very convincing manner that 
Bartram’s account was drawn upon in many ways by Wordsworth, as, for in- 
stance, in the poem “Ruth”; while Coleridge transmuted “passage after passage 
from the Travels” in his “Kubla Khan,” “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” 
and “The Wanderings of Cain.” It is pointed out that in later years William 
Bartram’s aid and encouragement were probably responsible for the ultimate 
success and fame of his neighbor, Alexander Wilson, the great ornithologist, 
and also of Bartram’s grand-nephew, Thomas Say, the father of both American 
conchology and entomology. 

Earnest’s John and William Bartram is an important contribution in be- 
stowing honor and deserved appreciation upon the Bartrams for their direct 
attainments in the fields of botany and ethnology, and for their much wider 


influence in general natural history and gardening, and in literature. 


University of Pittsburgh O. E,. Jennincs 


Pennsylvania Politics, 1817-18 32; a Game without Rules. By PHILP 
SHRIVER Kuern. (Philadelphia, The Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1940. viii, 430 p. Maps, tables.) 

In this compact volume Dr. Klein has delved deeply into the politics of the 
Keystone state during the years from 1817 to 1832, and has traced in a work- 
manlike manner the many tangled skeins that thread their way through the 
jumble of political knots. The task required intensive research in the writings 
of many political leaders and observers, in the old files of a great number of 
newspapers, and in political pamphlets located in every nook and cranny of 
the state. Public records, the printed works and memoirs of prominent political 
leaders, monographic accounts, and general works were readily accessible; but 
these materials were so numerous and so voluminous that a great amount of 
work was entailed in exhausting the pertinent material in them. In short the 
author apparently had a vast accumulation of material at hand to support his 
account, and he has digested the facts quite satisfactorily. The maze of details 
that he presents and the disorganized state of Pennsylvania parties from 1817 
to 1832 tend moderately to bewilder the reader, but the organization of the 
book, with its good literary devices and definite conclusions, tends to minimize 
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the reader’s difficulties in procuring a clear-cut picture of Pennsylvania’s gov- 
ernment and political problems of that era. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part, consisting of seventy-four 
pages, describes the social, economic, and political life of Pennsylvania in 
1817. With rather broad strokes of the brush, the author portrays sufficiently 
for the reader the ethnic composition of the population and its distribution; 
religious, social, and political institutions; and the economic institutions and 
occupations of the people. He explains in broad terms the general structure of 
the government of the state; the evolution of political parties in Pennsylvania 
from 1790 to 1815, and their relation to national parties; and finally, he 
acquaints the reader with the actual operation of the state government and the 
practical political methods utilized in local politics, nominations, conventions, 
and town meetings. 

The second part of the book, some 293 pages in length, traces the maze of 
local politics in the state from the close of the dynasty of Governor Simon 
Snyder in 1817 to the chaotic and almost anarchistic condition of Pennsyl- 
vania parties in 1832. It is a story filled with the intrigues of state and local 
politicians seeking control of the offices, but lacking a sufficiently vital program 
or political insight or political machinery—possibly all three—to enable them 
to construct a strong party machine with clear-cut principles. Governors, 
United States Senators, Representatives, state legislators, editors, and local 
politicians marshalled their followers for the campaigns. 

The account reveals many paradoxes in the politics of the period. The 
author in his conclusion points out many reasons for this chaos. Tradition and 
old loyalty to the parties of Jefferson and Hamilton, when in reality the prin- 
ciples of those leaders were in conflict with the programs and desires of the 
newer generation, prevented party unity. State sectionalism, East versus West, 
North versus South, and rural sections versus urban communities engendered 
conflict. A rather vague understanding of the economic issues prompted lip- 
service to the tariff, the Second United States Bank, and internal improve- 
ments, and precluded forceful support to those programs, except for local 
improvements. Each community, naturally, was jealous of its own welfare. 
Not even were racial or religious groups united effectively for political pur- 
poses. At all times personalities broke party lines and, of course, a great num- 
ber of able and clever politicians in the state kept alive the disorganized and 
chaotic party conditions, The magic name of Andrew Jackson for nearly a 
decade drew the allegiance of a majority of Pennsylvanians who professedly 
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preferred the bank, the tariff, and internal improvements but who renounced 
their greatest proponents, Clay, Webster, and Adams, to follow Jackson who 
opposed the bank and whose position on the tariff and internal improvements 
was dubious. 

The account spans the years from a beginning of confusion with the fall of 
Snyder’s dynasty in 1817 to a shattered state of affairs in 1832, but one must 
bear in mind that the well-oiled party machine that could sweep the opposi- 
tion before it was still a thing of the future. Moreover, the nominating con- 
vention, significant party agency, did emerge during the decade from 1822 to 
1832. It was the product of and a compromise between the meetings of local 
committees of correspondence and the state caucuses of the party leaders. 

Dr. Klein has produced a careful, scholarly piece of work that will be val- 
uable to all students of political history, and particularly to Pennsylvanians 
interested in the history of their state. The literary level is high, although the 
style, like the book, is formidable. The bibliography is very extensive, indi- 
cating a patient, laborious search for documents. If any material has been 
overlooked, it exists in obscure and undisclosed private collections such as that 
of Abner Lacock. The index is adequate and the appendix is good. The work 
as a whole is highly commendable and demonstrates how valuable and how 
necessary intensive and scholarly work on regional history is to complete an 
understanding of our national history. 


University of Pittsburgh RussELt J. FERGuson 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


The society opened its 1940-1941 season with a meeting on October 29, 
at which Mr. Merle H. Deardorff of Warren, Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
Cornplanter Indian Committee of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies, spoke on the subject, “The Cornplanter Grant, Warren County, and 
Its History,” and showed colored motion pictures of the adoption of Governor 
Arthur H. James by the Cornplanter Indians on August 24 preceding. Also, 
memorials were read in honor of former Governor John S. Fisher, late presi- 
dent of the society, and of the late Captain James A. Henderson, a trustee, 
and committees were appointed similarly to honor the memory of Robert M. 
Ewing, a trustee and past president, and George E. Alter and Marcus Kauh, 
trustees. For the texts of all these memorials see awte, 193-201. 

At the annual downtown luncheon meeting, held at the William Penn 
Hotel on December 5, the Hon. James H. Gray, former judge of the Alle- 
gheny County Court of Common Pleas, and a trustee of the society, spoke on 
the subject, “Five Generations of Allegheny County Judges and Lawyers.” 
The meeting was well attended and the address inspired supplementary re- 
marks by Messrs. Henry O. Evans, John G. Buchanan, Nicholas R. Criss, 
Meredith Reid, Charles C. McGovern, and others. President Garland closed 
the session with a strong appeal for new members and increased support. 

At the October meeting the following fifty individuals and organizations 
were elected to membership in the society, all being residents of or pursuing 


their callings in Pittsburgh, except as otherwise indicated: 
ConTRIBUTING MEMBERS 
(At twenty-five dollars a year) 
Pittsburgh Chapter, Sons of the American Revolution 


SusTAINING MEMBERS 


(At ten dollars a year) 


John C. Dilworth Edgar V. Hays 
Mary L. Edwards Hurst-Anthony Company 


Rufus H. Fitzgerald 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 


(At five dollars a year) 


James H. Beal, Jr. 
Thomas M. Benner 
John Bindley 

Calvin L. Bolster 

W. W. Booth 

Julia E. Boring 

A. E. Brice 

Frank F. Brooks 
Mary Burgwin 

James C, Chaplin 
Charles M. Christler 
H. I. Collingwood 
John W. Connolly 

J. S. Crutchfield, Sewickley 
Louis F. Demmler, Wilkinsburg 
Charles Denby 
Joseph Dilworth 
Sidney K. Eastwood 
Theodore O. Elterich 
Harry A. Estep 
Margery Frank 

Ellen M. Geyer 


Frank I. Gollmar 

Robert C. Grauer 

James D. Gray 

Edwin Hodge, Jr. 
Moorhead B. Holland 
Mrs. Dudley S. Liggett 
C. Clyde Matthews, New Kensington 
Roy C. McKenna 

C. C. Mechling 

James Milholland 
Philander K. Motheral 
Wilfrid Murtland 

John O’Connor, Jr. 

Mrs. Thomas A. Robinson 
James L. Scott, Tarentum 
Laurance F, Shaffer 
Harold R. Stadtfeld 
Elmer S. Stanier 

W. Denning Stewart 
Clyde C. Taylor 

T. Ewing Thompson, Jr., Avalon 


Charles M. Thorp, Jr. 


Beginning on Armistice Day, the society has been doing its bit in aid of 
war-relief work by devoting a considerable portion of its museum space, on the 
main floor of the Historical Building, to the uses of the Oakland Auxiliary of 
the American Red Cross. 


The Westmoreland-Fayette branch of the socicty has printed and widely 


distributed among its members and prospects a facsimile of a large map of the 
“Connellsville Coke Region and Adjacent Fields, co.iected Feb. 26, 1926.” 





